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From out of the slums, a 
seething anger takes grip 


As Indonesian TV broadcasts 
footage of President Suharto 
chuckling, troops and riot 
police are battling to salvage 
his so-called New Order. 
Andrew Higgins reports 
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N SOIL the colour of 
dried blood, Hery Har- 
tanto yesterday found 
sanctuary in about the 
only tranquil place left 
in Jakarta — a 5ft deep 
hole at Tahan Kusir ceme- 
tery. As mayhem gripped the 
city where the engineering 
undergraduate last week cele- 
brated his 2ist birthday, his 
body slipped gently into the 
ground, wrapped in white 
gauze and scattered with rose 
petals. 

Across town plumes of 
thick black smoke billowed 
from a bu rning petrol station 
near Trisakti university, the 
campus where Mr Hartanto 
and live fellow students were 
shot dead by soldiers on Tues- 
day and where seething anger 
yesterday propelled much of 
the city into chaos. Some 10 
people died, nine of them Chi- 
nese killed when mobs at- 
tacked their shops in the west 
of Jakarta. 

From the slums of Jakarta’s 
impoverished millions to the 
marble-clad banka of Sudir- 
man Street and the leafy ave- 
nue near the Hilton Hotel, 
battles raged between secu- 
rity forces and rock-throwing 
throngs. Office workers in 
suits and ties fled in panic as 
riot police marched down the 
main business street firing 
into the air. Military helicop- 
ters clattered over paralysed 
highways. 

Cars blazed, a bank smoul- 
dered, shops fell to looters 
and lamp posts crashed to the 
ground In a wild spasm of vio- 


lence fed by an explosive 
cocktail of angry grief eco- 
nomic pain, ethnic tension 
and escalating fury at the 
country’s absent and aged 
leader. President Suharto. 

As state television broad- 
cast footage of Mr Suharto 
chuckling at a conference In 
Egypt, troops and riot police 
battled to salvage his so- 
called New Order, the rapidly 
unravelling regime that has 
governed Indonesia's 200 mil- 
lion people since 1966. Despite i 
his studied calm for the cam- 1 
eras in Cairo, a dearly rattled 
Mr Suharto decided yesterday 
to cut short his travels and 
return to his capital 

Violence also flared In Su- 
rabaya, a major Industrial 
city in east Java, and Yogya- 
kacta, the cultural heart af-La- 
danesla's main island. 

- "In every revolution there 
are victims. But we don’t 
want to he victims anymore. 
Our goal is reform not slaugh- 
ter,” said Dimas, an under- 
graduate who joined some 
4,000 other mourners at the 
cemetery to bury two of the 
six students killed on Tues- 
day. “The army should never 
have shot them- This is not a 
war. We don’t have any 
weapons. We only have our 
own voices.” 

War. though, was what 
wides swathes of Jakarta got 
yesterday. What began as a 
day of sombre mourning 
darkened amid the acrid 
smoke into an orgy of destruc- 
tion. police repeatedly opened 
fire with tear gas and rubber 
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Armed police on motorcycles prepare to fire in clashes outside Gajah Mada university in Yogyakarta, Java, yesterday. Some 8JK)0 students took to the streets photograph- pattwx de noirmont 


bullets. But, unlike Tuesday, 
there was no confirmed use of j 

)tro aynmnnltinn. 

In the slums alongside a 
railway line in the west of j 
the city, mobs of youths ran 
amok, looting beer and food 
in between clashing with 
badly outnumbered police. 
Broken bottles carpeted pot- 
holed streets. Vandals in rags 
smashed a row of shops and 
ran off clutching looted gui- 


tars. Ethnic Chinese shop- 
keepers cowered behind 
locked metal grates. A rickety 
wooden boat across a fetid ca- 
nal provided the only escape 
from the chaos. 

Rioters lashed out with 
venom at targets linked to the 
president. Including a show- 
room of Timor cars, a vehicle 
manufactured by his youn- 1 
gest and most rapacious son, : 
Hutomo "Tommy*' Mandate | 


Putra. The attack repeated 
the pattern of violence last 
week In Medan, a. cily in 
north Sumatra. 

Stockbrokers sent much the 
same message as they rushed 
to unload shares in conglom- , 
mites at the core of a system 
of crony capitalism doml- : 
nated by Mr Suharto’s family 
and friends. The market 
plunged by more than 8 per 
cent Particularly hard hit 


was Biman tara, controlled by 
Mr Suharto's son Bambang 
Trihatmojo, and Citra Marga, 
part of a business empire run 
by his eldest daughter — and 
welfare minister — Siti Har- 
diyanti Rukmana. One of Ci- , 
tra's main money-earners, a 
toll road from the airport 
was shut for most of the day 
by police trying in vain to 
contain the mayhem. 

Amid rumours of feuding 


within the military, the bed- 
rock of Mr Suharto’s regime 
and the arbiter of his fate, the 
only comment from the far- 
away president came in the 
form of a statement read on 
television by his vice-presi- 
dent Jusuf Habibe. Express- 
ing "deep concern" over the 
death of Mr Hartanto and . 
other victims, he quoted Mr | 
Suharto as urging restraint 
"to maintain the order and ; 


stability needed to implement 
the reforms we want”. 

Fbr protesters who gath- 
ered yesterday at Trisakti 
university to grieve for the 
dead, however, only the end 
of the president’s rule wfll 
bring order. Scrawled in red 
on the wall of the campus was 
turn to page Z, column 3 

Suharto's future, page 7 
I * a rf«r co mnwn t, page B 
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out for lobbying unions 


SoumaoMBne 

Labour EtStor 

T ONY Blair has agreed a 
package of last-minute 
sweeteners on union 
recognition in response to in- 
tense ministerial and union 
lobbying — including on the 
crucial balloting arrange- 
ments and Oman firms exemp- 
tion — which now look al- 
most certain, to defuse the 
threatened TUC and Com- 
mons revolt 

The Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, John Prescott, and TUC 
General Secretary John 
Monks, who was told of the 
final concessions by Mr Blair 
on Tuesday, played the cen- 
tral role in securing the final 
am endments to the long- 
awaited Fairness at Work 
white paper, senior Whitehall 

sources said last night 

Four key am endments have 
been made to the white paper, 
the Guardian has learned!, to 
sweeten the pill of Mr Blair's 

con tinuing insistence that at 
least 40 per cent of a work- 
force will have to vote for 
union recognition rig hts, 
rather than a simple vote ma- 
jority* 

la what is likely to prove 
the most effective concession, 
the 40 per cent threshold win 
now be subject to a review 
after a "reasonable period — 


understood to be around two 
years — iL as the TUC fears, 
the minimum figure makes 
the recognition law unwork- 
able in practice. 

The exemption from recog- 
nition obligations for small 
firms wfU now only apply to 
those employing fewer than 
20, rather than 30, as the 
Prime Minister had previ- 
ously demanded. Five million 
workers will still be excluded. I 
but the change would make , 


a prior 15 per cent member- 
ship requirement or some 
other minimum show of sup- 
port had been floated In Gov- 
ernment That will now be left 
to the independent agency, 
likely to be the Central Arbi- 
tration Committee, to decide, 
depending on the size of the 
firm. 

Union sources said last 
ni ght that J although there 
would still be strong opposi- 
tion to the 40 per cent hurdle 


These changes show that Blair has 
listened to both sides, but the TUC has 
been a lot more professional than we’ve 
seen before,’ a minister said. 


“a very big difference to the 
coverage of the legislation”, 
one minister said last night 

Trade unions will also now 
have the right to propose the 
“relevant bargaining unit” — 
or group of workers to be bal- 
loted — and the employer will 
have to appeal to an indepen- 
dent agency, rather than the 
other way round. 

Finally, Mr Blair has aban- 
doned his earlier preference 
ibr a specific "trigger mecha- 
nism" before workers could 
even be balloted on union rec- 
ognition rights. Proposals for 


— which is likely to be diffi- 
cult to achieve among dis- 
persed workforces in a postal 
ballot — the overall package 
was now likely to be accepted, 
Mr Blair believes that 40 per 
cent is “necessary for support 
to be demonstrated If collec- 
tive bargaining is to be 
sustained”. 

Union leaders such as John 
Edmonds, General Secretary 
of the GMB general union, 
and the transport union’s Bill 
Morris, had threatened Coun- 
tryside Alliance-style 
marches and emergency TOC 


World News 


| conferences if Mr Blair 
leaned too far towards the 
CBTs demands, while support 
for the TUC’s arguments Is 
strong among Labour 
backbenchers. 

But, together with the 
white paper's other commit- 
ments — including new rights 
for all workers to be repre- 
sented by a union official, for 
sacked strikers to claim un- 
fair dismissal at an Industrial 
tribunal, for the protection of 
homeworkers and the outlaw- 
ing of '•blacklisting” — the 
proposals now appear bound 
to win the TUC l eader s hip’s 
acquiescence. 

Mr Blair has been nailing 
union leaders into Downing 
Street one by one — he saw 
Mr Morris on Tuesday eve- 
ning — to explain his new po- 
sition. He also saw Adair 
Turner, CBI Director Gen- 
eral, on the same day. 

Privately, Government 
sources acknowledge the ef- 
fectiveness of the TUC lobby- 
ing on the white paper — 
likely to be published next 
week — and the sensitiveness 
of the issue among Labour 
MPa. “These changes show 

that TonF Blair has listened 

equally to both sides, but the 
TUC has been a lot more pro- 
fessional than we’ve seen be- 
fore,’* one minister said. 
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Scalded children 
sue McDonald’s 


David Ward 

U P TO 20 customers, 
most of them children, 
are preparing to sue the 
McDonald’s hamburger 
chain , claiming they were 
scalded by piping-hot tea or 
coffee served in the compa- 
ny’s restaurants. 

Seven solicitors met in 
Manchester yesterday to 
share Information and coor- 
dinate claims for damages on 
behalf of pi fonts who have 
received bums of up to 15 per 
cent on the chest, back, lap 
and arms after spills. 

"The children are going to 
be scarred physically for life 
and potentially psychologi- 
cally as wen.” said Adrienne 
de Vos of the Manchester so- 
licitors, Slater, Heelis, which 
represents two children. 

‘The injuries vary from rel- 
atively minor to very nasty 
bums. My clients have been 
so badly burned that they 
have had akin grafts and need 
to wear body stockings 
day and night.” 

She said families were dev- 
astated by the injuries to 
their children and were seek- 
ing damages. No writs have 
yet been issued. 

“We appreciate' that Mc- 
Donald’s Is a very big com- 
pany but fiie courts will not 
be influenced by that” added 


Sport 




Ms de Vos. “We believe it’s a 
valid issue for the courts to 
address, bearing in mind the 
severity of some of the inju- 
ries. We hope they will hold 
McDonald’s liable so the chil- 
dren can be compensated.” 

The company was success- 
fully sued, in fire US in 1994. 
when a jury awarded 81 -year- 
aid Stella Liebeck $2.7 million 1 
(£1.8 million) Ln punitive 
damages and $160,000 
(£100,000) in compensation 
after she spilled a 49 cent 
(30p) cup of coffee ln a Mc- 
Donald’s in New Mexico. She 
was scalded on her groin, 
thighs and buttocks. The pu- 
nitive award was later 
reduced to $400,000 (£300,000). 

"Evidence was produced at 
that trial of more than 700 
bums cases that McDonald's 
was aware of in the US over 
the previous 10 years,” said 
Ms de Vos. 

A McDonald’s spokeswoman 
said last night “Tbe safety of 
our customers is a priority for 
us. But we do not have a lot of 
information on these cases 
and there have been no con- 
tacts from any law firm. ” 
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2 NEWS 

Clinton imposes sanctions as defiant India conducts.more tests and Islamabad attack P ^ 

Plea for Pakistani restraint 

it was, it was nght 



Simon Hoggart 

M R NICK. Hawkins (C, 
Surrey Heath) wanted 
to know why the 

Prime Minister had spent an 
hour last week riatming that 
Wim Duisenberg was so des- 
perate to leave hjs job as head 
of the new European Central 
Bank that he wanted to 
renounce it even before his 
appointment 
Mr Hawkins pronounced 
the name “Dwee-zen-berg”. 
Why, he Inquired, had Mr 
Dwee-zen-berg later said that 
he hoped to stay in the job for 
the full eight years, provided 
he kept his health? 

Mr Blair kicked into exas- 
perated schoolmaster mode. 
“Let me settle one thing, once 
and fbr all/’ he said impa- 
tiently. “1 am told it is ‘Doy- 
zeu-berg'." 

It was the last thing be was 
able to settle once and for all 
through the whole ofPrime 
Minister's Questions. They 
were awful, for him at least. I 
half expected all the Labour 
backbench bleepers to go off 
and instruct “You may now 
commit suicide." 

First of all Mr Blair suffered 
the humiliation of being 
knoc ked all over the place by 
William Hague. (Mr Hague is a 
highly successful parliamen- 
tary performer. Often he 
makes Mr Blair look shifty, 
evasive and petulant His 
backbenchers cheer up no end 
when he is on form. Yet the 
country is unimpressed. Can 
anyone seriously imagine 
Prime Minister Hague?) 

The Tory leader said the 
Foreign Office was being run 
by aDad’s Army Outfit, with 
Robin Cook combining “the 
pompousness of Captain 
Main waring, the incompe- 
tence ofPrivaie Pike, and the 
calm of Corporal Jones'’ . 

(Actually you can roll out 
this kind of abuse forever, 
since sitcom characters are - 
written to be peculiar. Try it 
yourself Are You Being 
Served? wflDl do. “Mr Hague 
combines the diffident charm 


First night 


of Captain Peacock, the mas- 
culinity of Mr Humphries, and 
the youthfiil vigour cfYoung 
Mister Grace.") 

Then Mr Blair was sent to 
the canvas by — of all people 
— Gerald Howarth, the Tory 
MPfbr Aldershot, who is 
thought even by his col- 


short of a brain. 

“How can the Prime Minis- 
ter take credit for success in 
Sierra Leone when he claims 
he did nothing to bring it 
about?" Mr Howarth asked, it 
was an excellent question, go- 
ing to the heart of the Govern- 
ment's defence: we did noth, 
ing wrong, and if we did, it 
was for the right reasons. 

Mr Blair looked shocked. He 
had not claimed that Bri tain 
had done nothing, or so he 
claimed. We had sent a ship, 
HMS Cornwall (most military 
textbooks suggest warships 
are of only marginal use m 
jungle fighting). 

We had sent money for 
schods and hospitals. (How 
many military juntas have 
been driven to defeat by the 
arrival of funds for school 
textbooks? As Corporal Jones 
would say, they don't like 
Fowler's Modern English 
Usage up ’em.) 

Thera was a difference be- 
tween helping properly and 
helping improperly — “I 
know they don't understand 
the difference, but we do." 

Mr B lair maintains tharo Is 

a crucial difference between 
arms-fbr-S terra Leone and 
arms-for-Iraq. And he is right 
Democrats in Freetown, good; 
baddies in Baghdad, bad. But 

thmis alM iaw ivlal otmUgr - 

ily. In both cases, government 

blaming fha typpfmiti nn fnr thu 

trouble they find themselves 
in, and it Just wont do. 

Nor win blaming the press. 
The Sierra Leone scandal had 
been “rolling around the news 
schedules . . . the fact that they 
decide something is of huge 
importance doesn't mean that 
it is”. We all heard the echo of 
his new friend, John Major. 

Finally David “Rizla” Prior 
(he has confessed to being a 
youthful pothead) asked if he 
believed that our relations 
with India, the Middle East 
and West Africa had been 
handled by the Foreign Secre- 
tary “with great distinction". 

It was a brilliant trap. There 
is only one permitted answer 
—“Yes"— which Mr Blair 
duly gave, and it brought the 
Bouse down. 


P AKISTAN was 

under intense inter- 
national pressure 
last night not to fid- 
low India by carry- 
ing out its own nuclear tests 
after President BUI rnm+«p 
swiftly announced punitive 
sanctions against New DeM. 

Islamabad angrily accused 
India of having “gone ber- 
serk" after it defied condem- 
nation of Quae testa on Mon- 
day to carry out two more 
underground blasts yester- 
day. R called them “reckless 
and highly provocative 
actions that ... had funda- 
mentally altered the strategic 
situation In South Asia". 

Anxious Western govern- 
ments scrambled to prevent 
further escalation in what has 
suddenly become the world’s 
most volatile region. 

President Clinton tele- 
phoned Pakistan's prime min- 
ister, Nawaz Sharif; from Ger- 
many after signing the 
documents imposing sanc- 
tions because of “India's ter- 
rible mistake”, while his de- 
fence and nuclear chiefs met 
behind closed doors. 

But Mr Sharif said Pakistan 
had to give priority to its own 
security needs and to take 
“appropriate measures”. 

With Western Intelligence 
officials warning that Paki- 
stan is able to conduct its own 
test at mice, it is a race 
against time to dissuade it- 
The message is that Paki- 
stan has quite a lot to gain 
from restraint, and quite a lot 
to lose if it doesn't use it,” 
said one worried diplomat 
Yesterday's detonation of 
two "sub-klloton' devices, 
testing tactical nuclear 
weapons for battlefield use, 
brought a charge from Islam- 
abad that this was “particu- 
larly provocative". 

Amid the furore there was 
speculation that India might 
now sign up to the Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) to head off further 
censure. But it would have to 



namonwtratein s up port tte Indian prime minister, AtalBeharl Vajpayee, outside his New Delhi residence yesterday 

be quick to avoid the mea- Eight summit in Birmingham France, which faced outrage Non-Proliferation Treaty le- 
sures impramri under a United tomorrow. over its own Paci fic tes ts be- gitimise the possession of nu- 

States non-proliferation law. In London Tony Blair fore signing the CTBT, said clear weapons by the five big 
endtng aid and credit to India, backed Mr Clinton, telling the the same. Australia called the powers but deny others the 
Japan, Canada, Sweden and Commons: “It is deeply dis- tests “beyond the pale of in- right to acquire them. 
Denmark all announced they turbing that these nuclear ternational behaviour". India said the five tests 

were Imposing or considering tests have been carried out.” But in New Delhi the mood completed its planned series 
sanctions- But a conspicuous But his spokesman said was defiant with one senior of experimental blasts, 
lack of enthusiasm elsewhere Britain would not impose official saying the tests had Dozens of young supporters 
could create difficulties when sanctions, while Russia, a corrected an “asymmetry” in of the Hindu nationalist Bhar- 
ihe leaders of the world’s close Indian ally and at odds the region, a line consistent atiya Janata Party (BJP) 
seven richest countries and with the US on Iraq, said it with New Delhi's -resentment pierced their finger tips and 
Russia meet for the Group of would not follow Washington, that the CTBT and the 1970 affixed their signatures in 


Eight summit in Birmingham 
tomorrow. 

In London Tony Blair 
backed Mr Clinton, telling the 
Commons: "It is deeply dis- 
turbing that these nuclear 
tests have been carried out.” 

But his spokesman said 
Britain would not impose 
sanctions, while Russia, a 
dose Indian ally and at odds 
With the US on Iraq, said it 
would not follow Washington. 


France, which faced outrage 
over its own Paci fic tes ts be- 
fore signing the CTBT, said 
the sama Australia called the 
tests “beyond the pale of in- 
ternational behaviour". 

But in New D elhi the mood 
was defiant with one senior 
official saying the tests had 
corrected an “asymmetry” in 
the region, a line consistent 
with New Delhi's resentment 
that the CTBT and the 1970 
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blood In support of the tests. 
Others showered flower pet- 
als on the BJP prime minis- 
ter. Atal Behari Vajpayee. 

Britain's Foreign Office 
minister, Derek Fatchett, told 
the Indian High Commis- 
sioner Britain was "deeply 
disturbed by the implications 
of the tests for peace and sta- 
bility in south Asia". 

Newaimsracw, page 6 


Dome plan to reduce Third World debt 




Powerful support for millennium 
bonds scheme to raise £750m 


Nice songs, pity 
about the book 


Ewan H I acAa fcfH, Chief 
PofltlcaJ Correspondent 


T HE Government is 
holding behind-the- 
scenes discussions 
with leading figures 
from banking, the churches 
and the arts to make the Mil- 
lennium Dome the centre- 
piece of an ambitious multi- 
million pound project to 
reduce Third World debt 
The plan is to launch mil- 
lennium bonds at the dome on 
January 2, 2000, 24 hours after 
it is officially opened. The £1, 
£5 and £100 bonds will be 
offered to the public and com- 
panies to raise at least £750 
million to help with debt can- 
cellation. The project will end 
at the dome on December 31 
2000 when the bonds will be 
burnt on a giant bonfire. 

The scheme, called the 
Bondfire Project, is the big- 
gest effort yet to change the 


Michael Billington 

Rent 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

R ENT is overdue. Mora 
than two years after its 
New York premtere — 
and the death of its creator, 
Jonathan Larson — it finally 
makes It to London. Once you 
strip away the hype and hyste- 
ria, you find a genuinely en- 
joyable anthem to modern 
youth: a touch sentimental 

and self-admiring but full of 
melodic invention. 

The weakest part of the 
show is its book. Everyone 
knows it transposes Puccini's 
La Boheme to New York's 
Lower East Side but, as a 
story, it hardly adds up. Song- 
writer Roger is seduced by 
Mhni: a showdancing, HTV- 
positive drag addict Teacher 
and vagabond anarchist Tom 
Collins likewise falls for 

deeply caring drag queen, 
Angel. Meanwhile aspiring 
film-maker Mark, whose lover 
has deserted him for a lesbian 
partner, not only tapes the 
lives of these bemused Bohe- 
mians but also the attempt by 
an old friend to evict them 
from their apartment block. 

Fortunately the programme 
provides a plot synopsis and 
even a picture guide to who's 

In love with who. Even so, I 
found it hard to work out 
whether the artists had really 
been evicted, why Mimi kept 
shuttling between her did and 

new lovers and, at the last, 
how she managed to come 
back from seeming death in 
time for the final chorale. 


But, ifXarson was a lazy 
librettist, he was a genuinely 
talented composer and, as for 
as one can hear, a good lyri- 
cist The most rousing num- 
ber is La Vie Boheme which 
hymns, after the style of Hair, 
everything outre, unorthodox 
and parentally scorned. But 
he also writes powerful 
romantic songs including a 
deeply Soodheimite one. With- 
out You, in which love is de- 
fined by a series of negatives. I 
was drawn to a pleasantly po- 
lemical number which attacks 
America at the end of the mil- 
lennium as the land where 
j “you are what you own". 

There is no denying Lar- 
son’s extraordinary musical 
talent Michael Greff’s pro- 
I duction also preserves a sense 
of rough, workshop spontane- 
ity miles removed from the 
usual heartless showbiz slick- 
I ness. The set is not much more 
than a brick wall and a junk- 
mountain that locks like a 
grounded Alexander Calder 
, mobile. 

The cast is engaging: most 
especially Anthony Rapp as 
the detached Mark, Wilson 
Jermaine Heredia and Jesse L 
Martin as, respectively, the 
I drag queen' and his adoring 
lover, and Krysten Cummings 
as the rump-flaunting Mimi. 1 
would be wary of doling out 
the superlatives. I don't be- 
lieve there was ever a first- 

rate musical that didn't have a 

good book. ButRent undeni- 
I ably has musical talent and 
high energy and, even ifit 
doesn’t move one like Its 
source, is worth collecting. 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 


image of the dome, blunting 
criticism of it as a vacuous 
Disneyland exercise and In- 
stead linking it with a moral 
crusade. A Mori poll showed 
overwhelming support for 
marking the millennium 
through debt relief rather 
than building the dome. 

The minister responsible 
for the dome, Peter Mandel- 
son, 1$ believed to support the 
scheme and to have sent it to 
other ministers for consider- 
ation. The International De- 
velopment Secretary, Clare 
Short, is also thought to back 
it, though with some reserva- ' 
tions about how the money , 
will be spent ! 

The Treasury, which is ex- , 
pected to give Its verdict on 1 
the plan in the next week, has 
sent out mixed sign a ls. The I 
initial reaction was to dismiss , 
it as a stunt But a source in- 
volved in lobbying the Trea- 
sury was optimistic the Chan- 
cellor, ” Gordon Brown, will , 



The Millennium Dome, where the bonds would be launched 

give his backing. “It is sens!- Richard Eyre, the former 
five at the moment It is Just National Theatre director 
about to crystallise. But it will who is carrying out a govern- 
go ahead, with or without gov- ment review into the arts, and 


eminent backing." 

The proposal has powerful 
supporters, particularly Ken 
Costa, vice-chairman of mer- 
chant bankers Warburg Dil- 


Martin Lamb ie- Naim, a lead- 
ing light in television brand- 
ing who drew up the logos for 
the BBC and Channel 4. 

The head of the Millennium 


Ion Read and an evangelical Commission. Jenny Page, 
Christian. Others are Sir who is responsible for distrib- 


uting Lottery money to the 
dome, also backs the scheme. 

Supporters said the money 
raised would complement the 
efforts of Mr Brown, who at 
the weekend G8 summit in 
Birmingham will try to per- 
suade Japan, Germany and 
others to sign up for a debt 
reduction scheme. 

The dome would be used to 
sell and promote the bonds, 
which would also be available 
in supermarkets, schools and 
churches. The bonds would 
be burnt at a statue to be built 
at Meridian Point, on the 
international dateline. 

Those directly involved in 
the scheme refused to com- 
ment yesterday for fear of jeop- 
ardising it, but Liberal Demo- 
crat MP Simon Hughes, who 
has been party to the discus- 
sions, said: “The dome is stH 
controversial and still needs 
the big idea that Britain 
should be having for the mil . 

I Iennium. Here is a chance to 
use the dome for something 
j that is the most idealistic and 
practical of afl the ideas put on 
, the table for the millennium " 
Mr Hughes asked Tony 


Blair at Prime Minister's 
Question Time yesterday 
about linking the dome and 
the debt campaign but Mr 
Blair skirted round it. 

Andrew Simms, a Christian 
Aid spokesman, said if the 
bond scheme was taken up. 
there would be reason to cele- 
brate the millennium and “all 
will be forgiven on the dome". 

The millennium bond idea 
came from Baptist minister 
Steve Chalke. who founded 
the London-based charity, 
Oasis, which runs projects for 
the homeless in London as 
well as development projects 
in Brazil, India and Africa. 

One reservation expressed 
by rival aid agencies is about 
bow the money raised will be 
spent 

There are strong objections 
to the money going directly to 
the creditors, whether banks 
or governments. 

But the campaigners said 
this was one issue under dis- 
cussion and there were ways 
round it 

A question ol pottkal wOL 
page 5 


From Jakarta’s slums, a seething anger takes grip 


continued from page 1 
an accusation now being 
voiced across the country: 
"Suharto and the Armed 
Forces are Murderers”. 

Amien Rais, the leader of a 
28 million-strong Islamic 
movement called Muhamma- 
diyah, told students massed 
for a memorial ceremony to 
step up their three-month- 
long protest campaign. 

“We are not going to stop. 
We are going to continue 
until reforms are completed. 
We must be braver. We must 
take courage from this. We 
must fight for the people not 
our own interests. We have to 
be unified so we can be vic- 
torious." . Applause and 
cheers cascaded through his 


audience as he called an the 
government to “acknowledge 
its sin and evil deeds and 
change its ways”. 

Megawati Soekarnoputri, 
the daughter of the country's 
founding president Sukarno, 
also urged on the students. 
Her father was overthrown 
by Mr Suharto in the 1966 stu- 
dent and military revolt, In- 
donesia's only post-indepen- 
dence change of leadership. 

The matronly and reluctant 
opposition leader broke 
weeks of silence to rally the 
protesters and urge calm on 
the military: “We ask you jin 
the armed forces] to realise 
what you are doing. If you use 
force, you use it against your 
own people." 


The crowd cheered and 
shouted “Suharto must step 
down!” and ‘"Freedom!" 

The city swirled with 
rumours of an imminent 
purge in the military. General 
Wlranto, commander of the 
armed forces, is reportedly In 
trouble. Seen as a relative lib- 
eral. he has ordered an inves- 
tigation of Tuesday’s killings 
at Trisakti university. His 
main rival is Mr Suharto's 
son-in-law, Probowo Su- 
bianto, who beads the elite 
strategic command, Kostracl. 

Conspiracy theories have 
taken flight, with many now 
believing university blood- 
shed was a provocation by 
hardline sections of the mili- 
tary rather than a tragic mis- 


calculation by exhausted and 
ill-trained riot forces. 

Standing over Mr Hartan- 
to's freshly dug grave, a lec- 
turer from the University of 
Indonesia. Mohamad B ill ah , 
pointed to the shrouded body 
and said: “This is the symbol 
of our democracy, of the 
people's sovereignty. It has 
been killed by the military . . . 
What happened was not by ac- 
cident but by command." 

Mr Suharto, the world's 
longest-serving ruler after Fi- 
del Castro, has vowed to com- 
plete his seventh five-year 
term, which began In March. 
Calls for his departure, 
though, coloured even the fu- 
neral ceremony. A relative of 
one of the buried undergradu- 


ates thanked the crowd for 
sharing his family's grief and 
asked through a bullhorn- 
How can we repay you?" A 
mourner shouted back; -With 
a life." Another spelled out 
the message more clearlv- 
' With the life of Suharto." ^ 
The tombstones of neigh- 
JP"™* graves seemed to 
taunt the death of Mr Har- 
tanto so soon after be turned 
: 2I - He now shares a plot 
with two men: one was 70 
when he died, the other was 
69. Dimas, the technical uni- 
versity undergraduate, pon- 
dered the Injustice. 
h .T“? to have my 2ist 

days,- h e 
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New York cabbies down ignition keys as 
Mayor Giuliani takes on the yellow fleet 


Blair throws 
gauntlet aft 
the feet of 
Tory peers 


Michael White, 
Political EcOtar 


T ONY Blair yesterday 
threw Labour's gaunt- 
let at the feet of the 
hereditary Tory peers 
when he warned them they 
would not he allowed to act as 
“a major harrier" to Imple- 
mentation of the Govern- 
ment's ambitious legislative 
programme. 

He was giving his first an- 
niversary pep talk to back- 
benchers in a charged parlia- 
mentary atmosphere in 
which the Government whips 
are warning MPs they can ex- 
pect a ministerial reshuffle as 
early as next Thursday. They 
can also expect to stay at 
Westminster, grappling with 
the backlog of bills, until at 
least August 4. 

Declaring himself “totally 
committed” to reform of the 
Lords, the Prime Minister 
told the private meeting of 
Labour MPs that he stffl 

hopes to obtain a consensus 
for sweeping reform of the 
upper house — led by aboli- 
tion of hereditary voting 
rights, due in a bill in the 
autumn. 

An options paper, setting 
out what might be done to 
elect or appoint a reformed 
Lords, is also promised, 
thftng h a ministerial commit- 
tee remains divided over the 
composition and powers of 
the "People's Lords.” One 
well-placed Labour peer ex- 
plained: “They haven’t 
rtmnght it through.” 

Mr Blair said: “People tend 
to believe that with a major- 
ity of 179, the Labour govern- 
ment can get what it wants. 
We know the House of Lords 
can act as a major barrier to 
that and people outside have 
to understand that that is a 
major reason why change is 
necessary.” 

The address was billed as a 
discussion of options for No- 
vember’s Queen's Speech. Mr 
Blair’s performance was con- 
fident across a range of sub- 
jects but he did not go unchal- 
lenged. Dennis Skraner called 
cm ministers to tear tip the 
Conservative spending totals 
to which ministers are com- 
mitted for two years. One 
peer. Lord Monkswell, read 
manifesto pledges — on Lords 
reform and trade union rights 
— and urged one-page bills 

t p ip glnwnting e a ch. 


Joanna Coles In New York 


£ £ ■ HIS is not the 

■ ■ I United States of 
I China — it's 
I supposed to be 
America,'' cried Samer 
Turek, explaining why he was 
not on strike, as we hurtled 
down West End Avenue past a 
dozen pedestrians forlornly 
waving their arms in the hope 
of attracting a cab. 

“That Mayor Gi uliani , I tell 
you, he’s a dictator.” Mr 
Turek pumped the accelera- 
tor and we just beat the lights 


on 57th Street, cutting past 
Carnegie Wall and rounding 
7th Avenue, where traffic was 
much faster than usual 

“I tell you Fm getting out I 
used to make money driving a 
cab. Not any more, not since 

Gi uliani " 

It was not by any stretch of 
the Imagination, an all-out 
strike by New York's cab 
drivers yesterday. But the 
city was noticeably quieter as 
several thousand drivers laid 
down their ignition keys in 
protest at Mayor Rudy Giu- 
liani's 17-point plan to reform 
the city’s taxi service. 


In any other city, trying to 
improve the standards of cabs 
might be welcomed. But this 
is New York, whose 20.000 odd 
cabbies are furious at the 
prospect of stricter controls, 
including drug testing for . 
new drivers. 

“Drug testing, why should 
I?” roared Mr Turek, “not un- 
less they test the cops too! 
They should test everybody, 
not Just drivers.” 

But surely he didn’t ap- 
prove of cabbies driving 
under the influence? “What 
about the Constitution?” he 
yelled, bearing down on 44th 






V 
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Street as if in pursuit of Stir- 
ling Moss. 

If the plan is ratified in a 
fortnight, new drivers will be 
required to take a mandatory 
driving test and spend the 
first year of the. job on proba- 
tion. Meanwhile, new penal- 
ties are being introduced, in- 
cluding driver-fines for 
passengers smoking in cabs 
and a ban on certain dropoff 
points. 

“A passenger gets in and 

he’s gmnTring, what do 1 tell 

him?" grumbled Mr Turek. 
“What if he takes his last drag 
and throws the butt out of the 

Manhattan 
to Morden 

NEW YORK 

How much do you earn? 
About $100 (£62) per nine- 
hoar shift. 

How long does the knowl- 
edge take? Two weeks. 

What dub do yon support? 
Yankees. 

Cost of cab: $125,000 
(£75,000) — most drivers 
rent shifts. 

How many miles do you 
drive a day? 

Between 100 and 160 a day, 
depending on traffic. 

Average fare? $6 (£3.70) 

LONDON 

How much do you earn? 
About £30,000 a year. 

How long does it takes to 
learn the Knowledge? 

Two to tbree years of riding 
a moped with a clipboard. 

What club do you support? 
ArsenaL 

What* a the cost of the cab? 
Yon wouldn’t Adam and 
Eve It. The best part of a 


| window and the cops see? I j 
tell you, this job is very ; 
stressful, very stressful j 
indeed.” 

As it was, too, for the 22,000 
passengers a day who take 
cabs from La Guardia and 
J.F. Kennedy airports and 
were yesterday advised to or- 
ganise their own transport 
into the city. 

As New York cab drivers 
are not unionised, there was 
surprise at how many stayed 
off work. Minicab and limou- 
sine companies reported ex- 
cellent business. “It’s very 
good for us, I hope they go on 
strike for the whole month," 
snorted Jack Erlich, of Ches-. 
lea Executive Service. 

Among the new penalties, 
drivers will suffer points on 
their licence for rudeness and 
for harassing passengers. The 
number of points allowed be- 
fore a driver is banned will be 
reduced. : 

Because of the' expense — a 
new cab costs about $125,000 
(£75,000) — few drivers own 
their vehicle. Often new im- 
migrants from Haiti or the In- 
dian subcontinent, with few 
resources, little driving expe- 
rience and even less English, 
they lease a car for a certain 


paw How many miles do you do 

( iHLa ■. jjfP 11 -M m, r a day7 

spf^|| Jg| , Are you serious? Traffic 

moves at I3mph and you 

'■ ' r ‘ can only sit on your back 

II side f or eight hours tops. 

What’s your average fare? 

Black cab drivers’ New York brethren face penalties for rudeness photograph: graham turner £4.50 but m take a fiver. 

Coked-up mice hold addiction clue 


Urn Radford f 
Science Editor 

A ddiction could be an 
accident of biology, ac- 
cording to researchers 
in the US, who have discov- 
ered that mice bred without a 
particular piece of brain ma- 
chinery were more likely to 

dose themselves with cocaine. 

Some of the mice lacked one 
of the serotonin receptors in 
the brain. Serotonin, with an- 
other protein, called dopa- 
mine, is an important part or 
the brain’s 1 ‘pleasure system - 
An the mice were trained to 
"shoot-up" with cocaine by 
pressing a lever, each press 
r*»g i ilHng in one inteetpn. 


Once the mice were.trained, 
the researchers gradually In- 
creased the number of presses 
required for drug delivery. 

The “knockout" mice — 
those missing the _gene that 
makes the receptor — were 
much more willing to get 
their fix ofcocaine, pressing 
the lever frequently. On aver- 
age, they received twice as 
many injections as the uuce 
which had the gene. 

Serotonin blocks the pw 

cesses of its partner neuro- 
transmitter dopamine, which 
is linked with the euphoria 
and addictive power of co- 
caine — and other aspects of 
motivation and satisfaction. 

So the scientists —led by 
Bene Hen from tbs Centre for 


Neurobiology and Behaviour 
at Columbia University, New 
York — think their discovery i 
could begin to throw light on 
why some people are addicted 
more easily than others. The 
knockout mice, for instance, 
bad been found in other ex- 
periments to have a greater 
thirst for aloohoL 

But although humans and 
mice have remarkably simi- 
lar biologies, researchers 
have repeatedly warned that 
what works for rodents may 
not work for humans. 

"The -psychology of addic- 
tions is very complex. It's not 
just nature, it’s nurture too,” 
said Iain Brown, a psycholo- 
gist at the University of 

Glasgow. 


I wc'wF nor jiMKic Mice. 
THeVWrsnsusM the - vwso. 



: Qutroux has exposed the awful truth that the state 
is rotten* Three weeks after his escape, two years 
after his crimes first exposed failuresin its Justice 
and policing system, politicians remain paralysed. 


number of boors a day. An 
average rent is about $120 
(£72> for a nine -hour shift, 
with another $20 for petrol 
On a good day, a driver would 
look to dear $120 profit 

Taxi-owners with permis- 
sion to rent out the cars also 
face higher insurance 
liabilities. 

More protests are planned 
for May 21, when thousands 
of cabbies say they will line 
the streets bumper to bumper 
to cause traffic chaos and 
grind the city to a stop. 

It was too early to tell last 
night whether the strike had 
had any effect on either the 
public or die mayor. 

“This is a strike for the pur- 
pose of being able to drive 
recklessly and have nothing 
done about it,” snapped Mr 
Giuliani, unmoved by the 
queues into the Subway 
station at Times Square. 

"After 12 years Fm. going 
back home," Mr Turek said. 
“The traffic's gotten worse 
and so’s the money. In Amer- 
ica you come to make money. 
I worked hard and now Tm 
going back to Egypt I tell 
you, driving a cab in New 
.York for 12 years is enough 
for anybody.” 


Mr Blair again stressed a 
strong economy as the key to 
health and educational spend- 
ing, and called the current 

comprehensive spending 
review central to fair and effi- 
cient government. 

As for last week’s patchy • 
local election results, they 
had been “pretty good for a 
sitting government and some 

of the results were surpris- 
ingly good”, he said. “The 
reason for <M* is that people 
see a government in control 
of its own agenda and know- 
ing the goals it is setting it- 
self! People feel that the goals 
which the Government is set- 
ting are the goals which they 
share. 

The August 4 break up date 
is late by modem standards 
and will still leave the Lords 
with a hefty workload during 
the September “overspill”. 


Confident Prime 
Minister te<ls 
Labour MPs he is 
‘totally committed 5 
to reform of Lords 


But the legislative traffic jam 
will be far worse next year if 
— as the Tory peers leader, 
Lord Cranbome has threat- 
ened — the Lords slow the 
programme in their row with 
the Government over reform. 

Short term fanaimw are 
now focused on the reshuffle. 
Downing Street routinely dis- 
misses SUCh talk as rarila 
’^junkfood”. 

With three cabinet mem- 
bers — Harriet Harman, 
David Clark and Gavin 
Strang — fi ghting widely-pre- 
dicted demotion or the sack, 
some MPs believe that Ms 
Harman, a solicitor, might be- 
come a law officer, possibly 
Solicitor General, if the pre- 
dicted Women’s Ministry falls 
to materialise. Junior minis- 
ters are also jumpy. 

Yesterday Mr Blair conce- 
trated on his achievements to 
date. “I am focused like a 
laser beam on delivering the 
pledges that we made to the 
British people at the election. 
This has been the busiest leg- 
islative -programme 
first year of a government ■ 
since 1945 and possibly since 
1906," he said. 
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4 BRITAIN 


John Bzard on a row over Japanese emperor’s visit and, below, anger of old soldiers 


Philip 

denies 

Akihito 

unease 


T HE Duke of Edin- 
burgh categorically 
denied yesterday 
that he has criti- 
cised a decision for 
the Queen to bestow a Garter 
ribbon on Emperor Akihito of 
Japan. 

The award — the highest 
order of chivalry — was at- 
tacked by an angry meeting of 
former wartime internees as 
“an order too far". Bucking- 
ham Palace said the duke bad 
expressed no views privately 
or publicly. But last night 
reports persisted that he has 
voiced unease over aspects of 
the emperor’s state visit later 
this month, even though ft is 
keenly supported by the Blair 
government 

As a young naval officer, 
the duke, who is patron of the 
Burma Star Association, saw 
direct evidence of Japanese 
atrocities when his ship 
helped to bring home liber- 
ated prisoners of war while 
on he was on Far East patrol 
in 1945. 

He is understood to have 
talked critically of the visit 

ilnrliig a wopHng wi thin the* 

past 10 days. This claim was 
made yesterday despite the 
palace's denial of a report in 
the Times that he was “deeply 
uneasy and unhappy about 
the whole thing". The report 
was attributed to a Whitehall 
source. 

A palace statement said: 
“He is well aware of the pain- 
ful memories which the war 
caused to people, both from 
his own wartime experiences 
end from meeting veterans 
and ex-prisoners of war over 
the years since. For very 
many years. Prince Philip has 
worked for reconciliation and 
for a greater understanding 
between the two countries’'. 

The palace is understood to 
fieri under double pressure — 
from the British government 


and from the Japanese — who 
have pressed for Akihito to be 
accorded every honour of pro- 
tocol as a signal of his accep- 
tance by Britain 53 years after 
the Japanese surrender. 

During bis three-day visit 
he win not only receive the 
Garter, on May 26, but have 
tea with the Queen Mother 
and be given banquets or wel- 
comed by the lord mayors of 
Westminster and the City of 
London. He wfH also be Tony 
Blair's lunch guest at Down- 
ing Street 

Downing Street enthusiasm 
for the visit was emphasised 
by a government spokesman, 
fife said Akihito would be the 
fourth successive emperor to 
receive the award. The em- 
peror’s tether, Hlrohito, was 
stripped of the Garter during 
the war but reinvested «ni«i 
protests by camp victims in 
1971. 

Mr Blair’s spokesman said: 
“While people will be free to 
demonstrate, we do hope that 
it win be done in a way that is 
as dignified as possible. We 
should not blind ourselves to 
the need to — and the benefits 
of — improving relations be- 
tween Britain and Japan". . 

But MartynDay, a solicitor 
pressing compensation 
rfaima by British camp vic- 
tims and civilian internees, 
said: “As the case of Diana 
showed, the Queen needs to 
be in touch with the British 
people. The people don't usu- 
ally give a damn about proto- 
col. But when you give the 
Japanese emperor the highest 
order of chivalry you mis- 
judge the British nation.” 

Last night a London meet- 
ing of the Association of -Brit- 
ish Civilian Internees Far 
East Region voted unani- 
mously to demand a meeting 
with Tony Blair and to dem- 
onstrate during all 15 of Aki- 
hito 's official ftmetions. 



Emperor Akihito and Empress Michiko in Japan on Tuesday, taBring about their visit to Britain, and, below, the Queen 
and Duke of Edinburgh daring last year’s Order of the Garter ceremony photogjw’hs: koji sasahara (above) and john stiu-Woo. 



Ex-POWs plan Akihito insult in compensation quest 


D OWN The MaE towards 
Buckingham Palace 
rides Emperor Akihito 
of Japan — son of the war- 
time emperor Hlrohito — on 
his way to the final reconcili- 
ation, the crowning honour. 

In the crowd, in front of in- 
ternational TV cameras, a 
commotion begins among a 
group of old, men dressed in 
blood-red. As the emperor’s 
gilded coach passes, they turn 
their backs on him and start 
to whistle or stog: 

Hirohito, he only had one 
ball, 

Goering, had two but very 
small 

Himmler had something 
similar 

But poor Akihito has no 
balls at aU. 

Or words to that effect For 
Blairttes eager to “close the 
door an history”, ft is the 
nightmare scenario — a pro- 
fane cry of defiance and dis- 
gust bom out of suffering 
from the last disregarded 
survivors of 50,000 British 
prisoners of war, many of 
whom were horrifically mis- 
treated by Japanese soldiers 
almost 60 years ago. 

The outburst to the tune of 
the second world war song 
Colonel Bogey, is likely to 
occur when Akihito’s four- 
day state visit begins on May 
26. Earlier, the plan was for 


"an open show of silent 
contempt”. 

Veterans had decided 
against using the song be- 
cause it featured in Bridge On. 
The River Swat a film many 
of them despise. 

But that decision was be- 
fore Tony Blair’s government 
dropped their case for com- 
pensation of £14,000 each from 
Japan. Ministers abandoned 
them despite a disclosure that 
the claim was meant to be 
kept open after the 1951 peace 
treaty between Britain and 
Japan. The treaty paid camp 
victims £71 each. 

‘It stuck in my craw to use 
Colonel Bogey,” Arthur Tith- 
erington, chairman of the 
9,500-member Japanese 
Labour Camps Survivors' 
Association, said, “but the 
way our members fed now, 
some of them want to get ter- 
ribly militant If that’s what 
they want then we should 
bloody go ahead and do it” 

Several weeks ago their 
hopes of compe n satio n were 
riding high after official 
papers were found proving 
that in 1955, four years after 
the peace treaty, the Treasury 
secretly ruled that Britain 
should retain its legal free- 
dom to claim higher compen- 
sation because Japan had 
paid interned Swiss and Bur- 
mese nationals up to £40,000 


xmtty, as JOB nor, no ytibttnLtj ofaoolS bo etna to tbo i 
aor sfccuU MarttHns be to tha pg»nwo, rtnoo 
wnwa cur ftMta to on tbia ]«g*I «aUttoant to dlia 
on Japan, though w •*» ant -Martins it, an a. bargaining 
ma rtw in aagottotteo of other o l a turn against jDqwa. 


The 1955 Treasury letter about compensation (above) 
containing the crucial *we retain our freedom’ sentence 


‘Every week 
they delay 
compensation 
they save 
money, 

because one of 
us dies’ 

— Arthur 
Titherington (left) 



each. At the time a Foreign 
Office document argued that 
Britain should not damage 
the war-tom Japanese econo- 
my by exploiting these pay- 
ments to reopen a clause in 
the peace treaty. 

The Treasury later en- 


dorsed this but said Britain 
retained the option to claim 
more money. Both depart- 
ments kept the decisions 
secret to avoid a furore 
among British veterans eager 
for the money. 

The documents are 


regarded as undermining dec- 
larations during the 1990s by 
the Major and Blair govern- 
ments that the compensation 
Issue was rinsed by the 1961 


They were spotted in the 
Public Record Office by a 
postgraduate researcher who 
tipped Keith Martin, chair- 
man of the 1,700-member 
Association of British Civil- 
ian Internees Far East 

They are also on file at the 
FO, where they are listed on 
an electronic index available 
to every civil servant yet 
they had remained unread by 
officials advising both Major 
and Blair administrations. 

The FO junior minster, 
Derek Fat chert, admitted he 
had been “unaware of them” 
when he saw Mr Martin, aged 
70, and Mr Titherington, 76. to 
brace them for the govern- 
ment announcement drop- 
ping their case. 

Mr Martin said: “He gave 
me the feeling that it was a 
combination of a cock-up and 
a basic lack of interest in our 
cause." 

Next day Mr Fatcbetfs an- 
nouncement stuck to the ear- 
lier government line “The 
preliminary legal advice is 
that it is impossible for us to 
reopen that treaty,” he said. 

Virtually every MP who 
spoke In the debate was 


against him. Some 70 MPs 
have formed an all-party 
group to represent the survi- 
vors and look at their fresh 
evidence. 

Disclosure of the docu- 
ments has angered New Zea- 
land and Canadian veterans 
into intensifying their cam- 
paigns for compensation. “It 
stinks to high heaven.” said 
Henk Zeeman, representing 
800 New Zealanders. 

The British camp victims' 
solicitor, Martyn Day, said 
their next step was to take ad- 
vice on suing the Government 
for negligence. “Derek Fat- 
chett's basic point is that too 
much time has passed, but it 
is a basic principle of Interna- 
tional law that if a time limit 
is suggested a treaty spells It 
out. Otherwise the legal pre- 
sumption is that you can con- 
tinue to apply. 

"The Government is simply 
embarrassed at being caught 
out and is defending its previ- 
ous position." 

Mr Titherington was one of 
only 90 British POWs out of 
523 to survive 3 VS years in a 
mine in Taiwan. He was 6ft 
tall but when the Americans 
liberated him he weighed five 
stone. 

Yesterday he said: "Every 
week they delay compensa- 
tion they save money, be- 
cause one of us dies.” 
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Erection pill *threat to eyes’ 

VIAGRA, foe new wonder drugs 


with it, experts have 


warned. The erection pi 
causes “blue vtetan”, bed same 
sufficient doses, 


which allows mare i 


Pfizer, 


te^Batdoses wdl above the recommeni^levrihadritoTOno 
dSfcally s ignificant riiort-term or long-term effect envision. 


Smog warning 

THE first smog of the summer is 


ozone 
from car exhausts, are 
most of w estern Europe. 


expected toaffectJEn^and and Wales and 


^^n^J^^ainidfiitiondeafh rates ri^particulariy 
among those withheart orbing complaints. .TtOsm SW** 1 ® 
outdoor exercise like Jogging, even for healthy adults, is likely to 
lead to discomfort. — Pool Brown 


£400 cost of cigarette 

A PLOMBER aged 24 was fined £350 yesterday and ordered to pay 

£50 costs after admitting lighting a cigarette in the toilet of an 
aircraft on a non-smoking flight from Africa to Britain. Austra- 
lian-born Scott Stevens had two drags of his cigarette before a 
cnvJm alarm was set off mi the Britannia flight from the Kenyan, 
port ofMombasatoGatwickon March 11, magistrates at Crawley. 
West Sussex, were told. 

Scott had used paper towris and toilet paper to cover the smoke 
detector in the toilets, but the paper fril away soon after he lit up. 

Mark Bishop, prosecuting, said flight crewmembers went to 
the toilets after toe alarm was activated and escorted Stevens back 

to his seat for the rest of the flight. He was arrested when the plane 
landed at Gatwick. 


Dead woman’s child missing 

POLICE yestoday l aunched a n a tlun wi de himt for an IBteontfa- 
old boy after his mother was found strangled in their home In 
Penzance, Cornwall. Georgina McCarthy, an Israeli national, was 
discovered lying on theffoar of her house after police were called 
to the property by anelghbonr. Officers said they were urgently 
seeking to locate Ms McCarthy's young son, Adam Russell, and 
fire boy's natural tether, Paul Rnaseff, aged 33. Superintendent 
Chris Boariand, who is leading the investigation, said there was 
nothing to suggest the child had come to any harmbut In view of 
his age toere was concern for his well being. — Geoffrey Gibbs 


Songwriter’s windfall 

A SONGWRITER who gave up the music business more than 20 
years ago is inline forawindfeU after one ofhis songs, Sephyr In, 
was plucked fftnn obscurity by Madonna to top the charts. David 
Curtiss, aged 54, is hoping to capitalise on ihe interest in the trade 
by relaunching his musical career. 

The song was originally an obscure track on the album Curtiss 

Muldoon by his hand of the same name 28 years ago, but it has 
been updated by Madonna with anew verse and anew beat to 
become Ray Onigfat now at number two in the charts 
Mr Curtiss, who lives in London, gave up the business after 
becoming disillusioned when his partner Clive Muldoon choked 
to death at the age of 28. 


Assault on salt 

OPTO •ffl.000 lives cmdd be saved every year tf foodmanuferinr- 


conference at the Royal Society of Medicine, London whs told 

®od doctors at the conference, organised 


bk**! pressure, toe main cause of stroke. 
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Ye, again. Dell are able ,o offer you seriously fast desktop solutions at 
ridiculous prices. Like the Dell Dimension XPS R350 for only £ U99 

(£1.444.08 inc Del S VAT). And the Dell Dimension XPS R400MT for an 
amazing U.5M (£1. 9 14.08 inc. Del * VAT). Both income the 
latest Intel* Pentium- n Pmcessots and Intel 440BX chipse* which 
combined deliver up to Z0* faster performance* 

So get more for your money 
and get on-line to the 
worlds largest direct PC 
manufacturer'** today. 
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THE NEW SLAVERY S 


Push for the West to grasp importance of deep, immediate debt relief for very poorest nations 

A question of political will 




LwiyEOkvtt 

and ChailuUt Penny 



OST children 

1 learn in 
; school thai 
Edward III 
; was a belli 

. , — 1 cose king 

woo launched the Hundred 
*^rs War and knocked lumps 
cC the French at Ctecy and 
rollers. What is seldom 
tau^t is that he was the first 
sovereign to face a debt crisis. 

As now. wars in the 14th 
century were expensive. Ed- 
ward borrowed heavily from 
the Florentine hanir^ to pay 
for his trusty longbowmen 
and got deeper and deeper 
into debt When the money- 
men called in their loans, 
Edward had a simple solu- 
tion: he refused to pay. 

Nor is this the only case of 
sovereign borrowers Showing 
their creditors the door. In 
the early 35th century, the 
states of Louisiana Mis- 
sissippi refused to repay 
debts to Britain. Hitler 
refused to pay Germany’s 
creditors in the 1930s. 

As such, any list of options 
for the heavily-indebted 
countries has to include com- 
plete debt repudiation. Unfor- 
tunately. however, there is 
one crucial difference be- 
tween great bankrupt states 
of the past and the impover- 
ished countries of sub-Saha- 
ran Africa today. The former 
wielded political and military 
clout but the debtors of the 
late 20th century do not 


TO default on their debts — 
either singly or collectively — 
would almost certainly be the 
road to even deeper ruin. The 
flow of fluids would be cut off; 
the prospect of attracting for- 
eign Investment would 
become even more remote, 
trade barriers would go up. 

Even the threat of default 
would represent a huge gam- 
ble. because it would rest on 
the assumption that the bluff 
of debtor nations would not 
be called by the International 
Monetary Fund, the World 


There is a crying 
need for poor 
countries to spend 
more on education 


Bank and the Paris club 
group of creditor nations. 
Bluffing worked for Mexico in 
the 1980s. but it was a special 
case. Mexico has a long land 
border with its superpower 
neighbour, and Washington 
was petrified of a refugee exo- 
dus across the Bio Grande. 

Sub-Saharan Africa has no 
neighbouring superpower 
and no real strategic impor- 
tance. Its bluff would almost 
certainly be called. 

As some campaigners have 
pointed out, there is a strange 
disparity here. Many poor 
countries have a gross domes- 
tic product rather less than 
the annual turnover of multi- 
national companies. But 


whereas Coca-Cola or Disney 
could file for bankruptcy if 
they hit bard times. Tanzania 
and Niger could not The G8 
will this weekend look at 
ways of improving the global 
financial architecture; some 
aid agencies believe they 
should start by looking at a 
nation-state version of the US 
Chapter n legislation, which 
protects a debtor company 
from Its creditors while it 
tries to reorganise itself 

But that is for the fiiture. in 
the here and now, debt repu- 
diation is not the answer, and 
nor is the free market solu- 
tion — voiced by some laissez- 
Jtire economists and right- 
wing politicians In the US — 
that the poorest nations can 
simply grow their way out of 
trouble, paying off their debts 
by strong export growth. This 
is the equivalent of suggest- 
ing that slaves in the Deep 
Smith could win emancipa- 
tion by working harder on the 
cotton plantations. 

Germany’s recovery after 
the second world war was not 
a freak of nature. It was 
underpinned by the generos- 
ity of America's Marshall Aid 
and by debt forgiveness in 
1953. Clearly, some lessons of 
the past have not been 
learned. Today, when success 
in the global economy is even 
more closely linked to the 
skill of the workforce, there is 
a crying need for poor 
countries to spend more on 
education and training. 

One argument used by 
those opposed to deep debt 
relief is that the money saved 


Options for change 


□ DofauCtT 

Not an option for the world's 
poor countries. TWs is the pre- 
serve of those with the political 
muscle to defy creditors. 

□ RapayT 

The worst-affected countries 
show no signs of recovering suffi- 
ciently to be able to pay off credi- 
tors. Most are not even able to 
service loans. Unilice Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa shows no signs of 
being able to grow its way out of 
debt 

□ Reduce debts under the 
World llenfc programmer 

Only four of the 20 worst-af- 
fected countries have been gfven 
a date for when debts wffl be cut 
under the World Bank’s HIPC 
programme. Only Uganda has 
actually received debt relief , 
though the other 16 will eventu- 
ally follow. 


□ Spewing up the World 

Panic pwp— T 

Britain has called for aO efigible 
countries (20 in aB) to be on the 
road to having their debts cut by 
2000,andforthree-quartereto 
have been given a definite date 
for action. For some this would 
mean bending the requirement 
that countries have to have 
spend three years on an IMF/ 
Works Bank economic reform 
programme. Britrin hopes to win 
support fora fast-track HIPC at 
the G8 summit in Bkmlxigham. 

□ h more gunwpm debt 
reHaf an option? 

It has been done before. Ger- 
many had two- thirds of her war 
debts cut in 1 953, so servicing 
them took )ust 5 per cent of her 
exports. Under HIPC, countries 
wfll stHI have to pay up to a fifth of 
export earnings in debt service. 
The key is political wiD. 


would not be spent on medi- 
cines and textbooks but 
would be siphoned Into the 
pockets of corrupt govern- 
ments. But Africa has made 
significant progress towards 
reforming economic and po- 
litical structures in the past 
two decades, the IMF and 
World Bank effectively ran 
much of the mntinmt, and 
there is no reason why the 
West cannot link cutting 
debts to increased and prop- 
erly audited social spending. 
Finally, denying these 
countries relief on the 


grounds of past sins punishes 
their popnlations for the 
actions of their leaders. 

Development agencies ar- 
gue that a more generous ap- 
proach Is not only morally 
right. It would also make eco- 
nomic sense. It became appar- 
ent from the Latin American 
debt crisis in the 1980s that 
economic reform worked only 
when countries were fully 
committed to it, not when it 
was imposed from above. 
Countries became more com- 
mitted once the Brady plan to 
convert debt in bonds freed 


up money for education and 
health rather than paying off 
creditors. 

Graham Bird, professor of 
International economic stud- 
ies at the University of 
Surrey, said: “If debtors are 
allowed to retain a larger part 
of the benefits from reform, 
they can be encouraged to 
pursue policies that will 
rnakp debt sustainable." 

On the other hand, be 
added: “The prognosis must 
be that without fairly aggres- 
sive debt policies African 
debt which is already in 
many cases unsustainable, 
will continue to be unsustain- 
able and may become progres- 
sively more so over the fore- 
seeable future." 

The more for-sighted West- 
ern politicians now accept the 
force of this argument Brit- 
ain, which has a good record 
on debt relief, Is pushing hard 
for the West to grasp the 
importance of deep and imme- 
diate relief for the very poor- 
est countries. 

The Mauritius Mandate, 
drawn up in September 1997, 
proposed that the interna- 
tional community should 

raaka a wwimlmim f that all 
eligible poor countries Should 
at least embark on the pro- 
cess of securing a sustainable 
exit from their debt problems 
by 2000. 

But progress has been slow. 
The World Bank has been for 
keener on swift action than 
the International Monetary 
Fund. The Germans have 
been dragging their heels, 
and the fJintnn administra- 


tion, faced with a hostile Con- 
gress, is getting cold feet 

The contrast with the rapid 
response by the West to the 
peso crisis in Mexico and the 
1997 meltdown in Asia could 
not be more stark. This is not 
a question of money — the 
IMF rustled up $50 billion for 
Indonesia In double-quick 
time last year, whereas the 
whole of Africa owes Just over 
$200 billion — but a matter of 
political will. 

Nor are there no alterna- 
tives to the agonisingly slow 


Anger and moral 
outrage felt at 
the laggardly 
response of many 

process. Oxfom International 
has produced a five-point 
strategy that would make the 
Highly Indebted Poorest 
Countries (HIPC) framework 

work for foe poor. First, it 
would offer earlier debt relief; 
halving the waiting period 
from six to three years. 
Second, It would provide 
deeper debt reduction than on 
offer at present by lowering 
the thresholds of when debt is 

Hpwnri imawe tainahle - 
ThircDy, Oxfam would tike 
new measures adopted for de- 
termining debt sustainability, 
based on the sacrifices that 
have to be made on invest- 
ment In the social s ector . 
Fourthly, eligibility For HIPC 


should he de-linked from com- 
pliance with IMF reform, pro- 
grammes, and finally, the 
question of conditionality 
should be turned on its head 
so countries would get deeper 
and earlier debt relief if they 
pledged to use the savings cm 
poverty redaction. 

There is no reason why the 
West should not implement 
such a blueprint immediately. 
The approaching rnntonnium 
has intensified calls for the 
richer countries to provide 
those deepest in debt with a 
fresh start for a new century. 

But it needs to be concerted 
action. Britain, under Conser- 
vative and Labour govern- 
ments. has pushed hard for 
more generous debt relief and 
taken unilateral steps, cancel- 
ling £1.2 billion of loans made 
under aid programmes. But 
writing off the rest would not 
help the countries concerned 
directly. It would merely 
reduce foe amount other cred- 
itors have to pay to get foe 
countries’ debt levels down to 
a sustainable level 

The UN sums up well the 
anger and moral outrage felt 
by many at foe laggardly res- 
ponse by many of the players. 
“Although poverty has been 
dramatically reduced in 
many parts of the world, a 
quarter of foe world's people 
remain in severe poverty,” it 
said in the human develop- 
ment index. "In a global econ- 
omy of $25 trillion, this is a 
scandal — reflecting shame - 
ful inequalities and inexcus- 
able failures of national and 
international policy.” 
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□ Richard Branson’s 
wealth fell to $1.6 billion 
last year, the same as the 
debt of Benin (W Africa). 

□ Infant mortality In Zam- 
bia in 1970 was 106 per 1,000 
live births. In 1996 it had 
worsened to 112 per 1,000. 
Since 1990 the country has 
paid a total of $4.8 billion in 
debt service, about one and 
a half times its total eco- 
nomic output in one year. 

□ US investment bank 
( jnMman Sariwt is pained flt 
$20 billion, which is $100 •- • 
minion fbr each partner. 
Thedebtof South Africa Is 
$23 button, which is$550 for 
each South African. 

□ In the developing world 
maternal mortality Is still 
the leading canse of death 
among women of childbear- 
ing age, claiming 600,000 
lives globally each year, 
with 30 times that number 
left disabled. 

□ The world’s most heavily 
indebted countries, by size 
of debt are: 

1 . Brazil $179 billion 

2. Mexico: $157 billion 

3. Indonesia $129 billion 

□ The world’s most heavily 
Indebted countries, by debt 
as a percentage of national 
output are: 


1. Sao Tome and Principe 
647 per cent 

2. Mozambique 432 per cent 

3. Somalia 406 per cent 

□ The staff budget of the 
IMF could provide a basic 
health care package for 
mare than 14 million people 
in the poorest countries. 

□ B ritain’s contribution to 
flOPC win be around £2^ 
billion — less than has been 
spent on National Lottery 
stratchcards and around 
one-fifth ofBritain's annual 
cigarette bill. 

□ Britain spends £579 per 
person each year on health 
and £355 on the military; 
Jamaica spends £30 per per- 
son on health, £7 on the mil- 
itary, and £165 on debt ser- 
vtee; Malawi spends £2 per 
person on health, £1 an the 
militar y, and £6 on debt ser- 
vice. Neither Malawi nor 
Jamaica are eligible for 
relief under HEPC as their 
debts are not big enongh- 

□ Voting in foe World 
Bank is based on financial 
contributions. The US has 
15.29 per cent of votes, Brit- 
ain 5 per cent, China 2.02 
per cent, Brazil 1.63 per 
cent, India 3.14 per cent. 
South Africa 0.28 per cent, 
Libya 6.07 percent, and 
Zimbabwe 0.10 per cent. 


"When l give food to the poor 
- they cal! me a S 3 1 lit. 

When I ask why the poor have 
no food 

- they call me a communist.' 7 

Dom He- Id or Ca'-a'a 


It's not about politics. 

The campaign to free developing countries 
: fetJm the burden of unpayable debt is about 
i; education and healthcare. 
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_ As long as Africa spends FOUR times as 
'• inuch paying interest-on its debts as it 
spends on healthcare, CAFOD will be 
campaigning, against debt 

If you would like to know more about 
CAFOIft membeiship of the Jubilee 2000 
coalition, please send bade the form below. 



Y CATOD. TOHWn WWOT SW9 9BR 

/Tpfeasesend me details about CAFOD-s campaign against 
? 'j Third World debt with JuWlee 2000. ;• 






You can slpi Jubilee 
) 2000‘s online 
petition at 
httjx//reports .guardian, 
coatfe/tfebt. The website 
also ghwe details on how to 
help the campaign and how 
to Join the human chabiat 
Saturday’s G8 summit in 
Birmingham. A full archive 
of the Guardian's debt relief 
coverage win be maintained 
on the site and there win be 
regular updates on the 
progress of the campaign 
until the millennium. 

You can write 
l d i rectly to Jubilee 
2000 at PO Box 10, 
London W10 7WY. 


Gordon Chenda, seen (top 
centre) as a young boy 
among other tamOy 
photographs and the family 
Journal, lost Ms job In the 
mines when he feQ n 


PHOTOGRAPH: 
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Zambia sells off its ‘red gold’ for scrap 


Illegal trading is rife in the 
African country most visibly 
crippled by its debt burden. 
Alex Duval Smith reports 
from Kitwe, in the Copperbelt 


W HEN he grew up 
Gordon Chenda 
had no intention of 
slotting into the 
space predetermined for him 
at birth, in a pit-bead queue 
in Zambia's Copperbelt. He 
wanted a managerial role so 
his father , who had worked at 
foe smelter, supported him 
through his training with 
Zambia Cons o li d ated Copper 

Mines (ZCCM). 

But Mr Chenda's career as 
a section boss — ‘ better than 
being a blaster or a lasher but 

atm an underground job in in- 
fernally hot c o nditions — did 
not last long. 

“I worked at Mindola mine 
tor five years, managing so 
men. The conditions were hor- 
rible and after about three 
years, I started Mating cm the 
job, perhaps from foe explo- 
sives tomes. 1 was laid off on 
September 18 1995,” be said. 

Now aged 28 and in effect 
unemployable in Kitwe or 
anywhere else in the Copper- 
belt region of north-western 
Zambia. Mr Chenda has 
begun trading in sheets of 
freshly mined copper, at 
prices lower than European 
rag-and-bone men get for 
scrap. HO receives 35,000 kwa- 
cha (£14) per kilo. 

“I have an arrangement 
with security guards at the 


mine who help me get the 
stuff oat We sell it and, even- 
tually, It leaves by track for 
Sooth Africa," he said. There 
a kilo of copper fetches £30- 

Illegal trading in copper is 
arguably now the mod dy- 
namic economic sector in thk 
country of 10 million people. 

Non-governmental organi- 
sations such as Cafod and Ox- 
fom say that, of all African 
countries, Zambia is most vis- 
ibly crippled by its debt bur- 
den — now $7.2 billion 
(£43 trillion) — and by the 
structural adjustment targets 
tied to World Bank cheques. 

The United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (Unicef) esti- 
mates that two-thirds of Zam- 
bians live in poverty, and 
there Is no sign of improve- 
ment on the horizon. 

The human consequences 
are clear. Literacy is declin- 
ing because families need 
their children to work and 
cannot afford school foes. Life 

expectancy is down from 544 

years in 1991 to 42.6 years in 
1997. As a direct result of hos- 
pitals becoming more expert* 
stve, there are now 203 infant 
deaths per 1,000 births, com- 
pared to 125 in 1991. Almost 
uniquely jn Africa, access to 
dean water is declining. 

Modem, homogeneous and 
unjqniggri Zambia was built 


on copper, which long ac- 
counted for 25 per cent of GDP 
and 90 per cent of foreign 
earnings. Northern Rhode- 
sia’s “red gold" shaped Zam- 
bia’s fortunes after indepen- 
dence from Britain in 1964. 
President Kenneth Kaunda’s 
face may have been on bank 
notes for 27 years, but state- 
owned ZCCM was, in effect, 
printing the money. 

Income from the metal, and 
the byproduct cobalt, built 
schools and hospitals all over 
the country, and in foe Cop- 
perbelt ZCCM provided cheap 
beer, free edneation, health 
social services for the oc- 
cupants of purpose-built min- 
ers’ townships. 

ZCCM money and facilities 
gave Kitwe one of Zambia’s 
best football teams, the 
Nkana Red Devils, and the 
pride that went with it Grey- 
haired man walked to church 
proudly wearing their bur- 
gundy ZCCM ties and gold- 
plated Seiko watches — 
rewards fbr 20 years’ service. 

But since the late 1970s the 
price of copper has fallen 
steadily. In the 1990s it has hit 
new lows because of foe grow- 
ing use af fibre-optic cables, 
and other factors. ZCCM has 
scaled down its activities, 
tending to lay-offa among foe 
45,000 people still working in 
thp industry. 

Spurred by donor 
countries. President Freder- 
ick: Chfiuba's government has 
engaged In a huge privatisa- 
tion programme since it came 
to power in X99L The sale of 
ZCCM was male a condition 
of the second tranche of a 
major World Bank loan. 

At wnalier min^s sold off 

last year, workers have been 
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laid off. Retrenchment pack- 
ages vary: the best offer con- 
tinued medical, education 
and funeral assistance; the 
worst cancel aB benefits, in- 
cluding monthly handouts of 
the staple mealie meaL 
Mr Chenda was relatively 
lucky to lose his job in 1995, 
when ZCCM stiH had the in- 
frastructure to give him "ter- 
minal benefits" of 4 J> milli on 
kwacha (about £L500). "They 
paid for me to go to foe min- 
ing hospital in Kitwe where I 
was given two courses of anti- 
biotics, a blood test and evan 
a brain scan. They could not 
find anything wrong so I 
ended up going to an n'ganga 
[herbalist] who cured me. But 
the African doctor cost 
2.1 mnilan kwacha (9800).“ 


When he lost his job, Mr 
Chenda, who supports his 
wife. Evelyn, and their six- 
year-old son Katongo, also 
ceased to qualify for free 
ZCCM housing and paid 
schooling. "Fortunately, I 
have not bought our bouse be- 
cause ZCCM’s right-to-buy 
scheme had not begun when 1 
was laid off" he said. 

But thousands of Copper- 
belt mine rs who live, like the 
Chendas, in townships such 
as Chembe West — rows of 
identical two-room concrete 
boxes linked by gravel roads 
— own their homes. After pri- 
vatisation and continuing lay- 
offs, they may find them- 
selves with mortgages they 
cannot pay. 

“1 cannot see myself mov- 
ing from the CppperbelL Our 
township is not much — 
when foe Queen came here in 
1978 President Kaunda told 
her the houses were stables — 
but we were all bom here and 
I can get food from my 
father's farm," said Mr 
Chenda, who also runs a 


video rental business in his 
yard. 

His parents, Paul and Elina, 
live 15 miles outside Kitwe on 
15 acres of land they bought 
with redundancy money in 
1994. Paul Chenda. aged 53, 
worked at foe smelter for 19 
years before ending his 
career as a ZCCM township 
caretaker. Hie feels ZCCM was 
a good employer. “We have 
some cousins living on the 
farm with us. The father was 
a ZCCM sports supervisor. 
He groomed boys for the Red 
Devils and ZCCM provided 
jerseys, boots, balls and foe 
stadium. How many other em- 
ployers do that?" 


But his son dismissed that 
view of the paternalistic em- 
ployer. "The working condi- 
tions are appalling, made for 
animals. I was paid 220,000 
kwacha [£80] a month but I 
have heard that some of the 
white managers get $12,000 
[£7,200] a month. The situa- 
tion is only going to get worse 
with privatisation. Mines will 
dose and more and more 
people wQl lose their jobs. 
Even for those who continue 
to work, there will be no free 
schools or hospitals." 

Yet at the headquarters in 
Kitwe of the Mine workers' 
Union of Zambia, Charles Mu- 
cblmba. a spokesman, was en- 


thusiastic about privatisation: 
“ZCCM has not reinvested in 
the wiiriPB and there is a con- 
sensus that without privatisa- 
tion more and more Copper- 
belt mines would simply stop 
production." 

Hope seems in great de- 
mand in Zambia. Opponents 
of President Chiluba accuse 
Wrn and bis ministers of 
skimming off the best privati- 
sations fbr themselves. The 
international community has 
praised foe pace of foe sell- 
offs but has not scrutinised 
manag ement standards. 

But as Zambia Is sold for 
scrap and everyone survives 
through Illegal dealings, some 
economists and critics argue 
that debt relief should not be 
extended to foe government 

Lucy Sichone, a human 
rights lawyer and one of few 
independent dissenters, 
warned: “There is a danger 
that debt relief will just go 
towards buying more Mer- 
cedes for the government and 
their cronies. What is needed 
is a thorough audit" 
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Only China can stop new arms race 


ANALYSIS/Martin Woollacott 
examines the strategic 
implications for Asia of India’s 
bid for superpower status by 
flexing its nuclear muscle 


T HE MOST critical 
military, political 
and economic 
changes in Asia 
since those that fol- 
lowed the Vietnam war coaid 
he coming to the region. As 
the economic crisis continues 
to weaken all Aslan govern- 
ments, the Tnriiaw nuclear 
tests put at risk what there is 
of a strategic balance. The 
possibility of major political 
change in Indonesia only 
adds to the uncertainty in a 
zone that has often seemed 
characterised by immobility. 

The country to react with 
the greatest concern to the In- 
dian tests is the United States, 
but China holds the key to the 
new strategic situation in 
Asia. The Indian nuclear tests 
are also a test of Chinese po- 
litical maturity. Some believe 
ffoina has passed one such 
test this year, in not reacting 
to the economic troubles In 
the region by attempts, by de- 
valuation or other means, to 
undercut competitors in ex- 
port markets. Whatever the 
troth of that, China is the 
only country able to stop the 
arms race between Pakistan 
and India leaping to a new 
level, and the only country 
that can persuade New Delhi 
to follow the Chinese example 
and sign die Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty. 

But, if it Is to succeed, 
China wSl have greatly to 
modify policies it has been 
following tor years. Those pol- 
icies have offered military 
support, including nuclear 
and missile technology help, 
to countries In Western Asia, 
including Pakistan, Iran, and, 
previously, Iraq. 

The Chinese have thus con- 
tributed to developments that 
could produce useable nu- 
clear weapons in the bapda of 
several Muslim states. Paki- 1 
stan and Iran, at least, have 
co-operated with each other j 
on nuclear programmes and 1 
missile technology. The , 
countries against which such ' 
weapons might be used are, in 
the first case, Israel and 
India. 

What has undermined In- 
dia's halfway-house policy, of 
maintaining a nuclear “op- 
tion" rather than having de- 


clared nuclear weapons has 
been the largely Chinese-fed 
development of Pakistani 
missiles. v 

Another factor is psycho- 
logical. The US has histori- 
cally paid tor less attention to 
India, a partly English-speak- 
ing democracy, than to China, 
an authoritarian state. Indi- 
ans neither unde rstand nor 
accept this and in an era in 
which the Indian elite is edu- 
cated in America, rather than 
in B ritain , tt has become even 
more Important. Nor has 
American policy towards In- 
dia and Pakistan ever quite 
returned to an even keel since 
the “tilt” to Pakistan during 
the Bangladesh war. 

During that conflict the des- 
patch of the USS Enterprise to 
the Bay of Bengal was seen by 

The danger is the 
BJP will continue 
with an active 
nuclear policy 
because it is such 
a political asset 

SOUie Indiana 85 a " ttd P 8 ! 
threat. 

India’s decision is partly a 
bid for pazify, for a super- 
power status similar to that of 
China and fyr American at- 
tention commensurate with 
that status. But mere atten- 
tion will not be sufficient The 

Indian pwB minpnt bag found 

— as Mrs Gandhi found In 
1974, when she exploded a nu- 
clear device for similar 
reasons to those of today's 
government — that its deci- 
sion Is popular. If serious 
sanctions are brought in, 
allowing the Bharatiya Jan- 
ata Party to pose as defender 
of an embattled nation. »nd if 
China makes no move to meet 
Indian requirements, the dan- 
ger is the BJP win continue 
with an active nuclear policy 
because it is such a domestic 
political asset, rather than 
following the Chinese exam- 
ple of testing and then signing 
the test ban treaty. 


It is almost certain to be im- 
possible to prevent a Paki- 
stani test series, but after that 
both countries may follow the 
“t®Stand-8jgn" strategy. The 
senior Pakis tani rinrlpar gel- 
futis t who said he and his 
team were now in the posi- 
tion of cooks in the kitchen 
waiting for the order reflected 
(t he reali ty. Pakistani pride, 
unfortunately, will ifanwini 
tests. But weapons devetop- 
i ment in Pakistan is depen- 
i dent to same extent an Chi- 

[ nese technical support and to 

an even greater extent on the 
ge neral relationship with that 
country, which lias at ttmaa 
of danger become a quasi-affi- 
ance. China’s tnflmmce with 
Pakistan, in other words, 
flhnnid be sufficient to pro- 
duce a test-andraign strategy 
in Islamabad, If tt Is matched 

in New D elhi 

More broadly, the now es- 
tablished traffic between 
China and the west Asian 
Muslim countries to which it 
gives military help has to end 
or at least be limited and be- 
come transparent. This is the 
key shift in Asian security 
that could head off a sooth 
Asian proliferation and arms 
race. 

This would not be easy for 
China, nor is it uncompli- 
cated, since the other main 
country concerned is Iran, 
with which Russia also has 
militar y technical relations. 
In addition, s^j lny Kna to 

convince India it is ready to 
be accommodating on border 
questions. That meana shift- 
ing from the Chinese position 
that the present Hue of actual 
control, which in most cases 
favours China, should be toe 
basis of negotiations. 

Ironically, American hopes 
that China will join the Mis- 
sile Technology Control 
Regime, cutting out 
support to Pakistan and Iran, 
may have been one reason 
why India chose to test. 
Achieving the maximum 
level of technical nuclear pro- 
ficiency before accepting con- 
trols, thus freezing toe hierar- 
chy of nuclear capacity at the 
moment most advantageous 
to a particular country or 
group of countries, is an old 
story in arms control. . 

It certainly motivated 
France and China before they 
signed the CTBT, and toe In- 
dians would riflim it moti- 
vated all the established nu- 
clear powers in th eir arms 
control manoeuvres. How- 
ever, it may represent the 
best way oat of the potential 
crisis, if China and America 
are ready to lead the way 
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Tim Radford asks, 
what really went on 

underground in 
Rajasthan 

I N ONE big blast on Mm* 
day, and in two smaller 
tests yesterday, India 
rejoined an exclusive dub 
*rito a rapidly widening mem- 

^After more than 2,000 

explosions in more torn 50 
years, Britain, the US and 
Russia now simulate weapons 
detonations in the virtual 
reality of the computer. India 
h»H conducted one test — -12 
kilotons — in 1374. But the 
arithmetic of nuclear 
weaponry still needs to be 
checked against reality. 

On Monday, the Indians ad- 
mitted to three tests but one 
detectable blast: an explosion 
with a yield of about 20 kflo- 
tons — more powerful than 
Hiroshima, smaller than 
Nagasaki. . 

The In dians have said only 
fftat they were testing for low 
yield, for fission and for fu- 
sion, leaving Western experts 
giiftssing at what went on 
underground in Rajasthan. 

Dr Roger Clark, a seismolo- 
gist at Leeds University and a 
member of Vertic, a group of 
British scientists monitoring 
test ban treaties, said: “It is 
not obviously a multiple 
explosion. If it was a multiple 
explosion, they were either 
very, very dose together and 
virtually simultaneous, and/ 
or one or two of than were 
very small But if one of them 
was thermonuclear, then you 
need a low-yield fission to set 
the thermonuclear one a£C. So 
it could, semantically ..have 
been a single nudear device 
— and we see a single seismic 
signal: 20 kilotons is my 
estimate. 

“That is low for thennonte 
dear, from which we con- 
dude they have made signifi- 
cant technical progress.” 

The implication is that the 
Indians can now design war- 


ft seems that the Indian 
leadership has 
gone berserk 

GoharAyub Khan, 
Pakistan foreign 
minister 


I hope the government of 
India realises it can be a 
very great country in the 
21 st century without 
doing things like this. 

It’s a terrible mistake 

US President 
Bill Clinton 


Ideally, I’d like a nuclear- 
free world. But that’s not 
the reality today 

Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
Indian prime minister 
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‘Fragile economy’ 
risks seismic jolt 
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SANCTIONS/ 

International loans 
and aid may be hard 
to come by, writes 
Charlotte Denny 

I NDIA’S nuclear tests 
could send a seismic shock 
through Its economy, ana- 
lysts warned, yesterday. 

The country’s booming 
software industry depends 
on up-to-date imports from 
the United States which 
will be banned by the sanc- 
tions order President Clin- 
ton signed yesterday. 

“If India cannot bring in 
Windows 98 that will hit 
the billion pound Banga- 
lore software industry 
hard," said the British 
Labour peer Lord Desai, an 
expert on the economy. 

The sanctions will cot off 
virtually all US aid, bar 
American banks from mak- 
ing loans to the govern- 
ment, and restrict the ex- 
port of computers and 
other equipment that might 
have military uses. 

Indian government bands 
crashed on the Bombay fi- 
nancial markets last night 
after the second round of 
tests. 'The latest blasts lit- 


erally knocked the bottom 
ont of the market.” said a 
dealer at a state-run bank. 

The markets fear India 
will find it bard to sell 
goods abroad, while Inward 
Investment could dry up. 

The economy desperately 
needs foreign Investment, 
as a public sector deficit of 
6.5 per cent of GDP means 
the government has no 
spare money to invest in 
infrastructure. 

“India is not a strong 
economy. It is too fragile to 
behave like a superpower.” 
said Lord Desai. But he 
warned that sanctions 
would have to be deftly 
handled. “There is a danger 
India could react by revers- 
ing its economic liberalisa- 
tion programme.” 

Washington will be op- 
posing new aid grants from 
the World Bank and other 
international organisa- 
tions. India currently owes 
$44 billion (£26.6 billion) to 
the bank. 

Japan suspended about 
$25 million in grant aid be- 
fore yesterday's tests were 
announced. 

ft has been India’s largest 
aid donor Since 1986 and 
has major business invest- 
ments, mainly through 
partnerships with local 
plasters in key sectors like 
the motor industry. 
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works like magic to 
give you added poise, 
self-confidence and 
greater popularity. 

The details of this method 

are described in his fesdnai- 

S E booklet, “Adventures in 
emory” , sent free on 
request. 

According to this pubKsh- 
er. many people do not 
realise how much they can 
influence others simply by 
remem bering accurately 
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Financial action underway 



Japan suspends £18 million in ( 
grants, including funds for mod- 
ernising hospitals and fighting 
polio, end threatens to suspend ; 
£600 minion in yen loans. 

US bars aK loans, except for ! 
food aid purchases. ^ 

Germany calls off aid talks. , 


Development aid worth 
£100 mHBon partly frozen. 

Sweden cuts short a three-year 
£70 million aid agreement 

Denmark freezes apian to in- 
crease Its aid to £27 million per 
year by 2002 from the current 
£17 mfllion. 
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President Suharto (above) 
returns from Cairo to Jakarta 
today, where seething rage 
has propelled the city into 
chaos. Yesterday riot police 
clashed with students who 
said they c had no weapons 
apart from their voices 1 in 
the war on the streets 


PHOTOGRAPHS: CHOO YOUN-KONG and AL*DIN ABDEL NABY 


Guns point to the future of Indonesia’s Suharto 


IHek Cumming-Bruce 
fn Bangkok 


C ONFUSION masks 
the reasons why 
riot police and 
troops embarked 
on a shooting spree 
at Jakarta’s Trisakti Universi- 
ty campus, where six students 
died ofl Tueaday.- But there 
cant be no doubt about what 
the brutal folly portends for 
the world’s fourth most popu- 
lous country. The answer sup- 


plied by one diplomat return- 
ing to Bangkok from Jakarta 
was: “Mayhem”. 

The combination of student 
anger and the unchecked ag- 
gression of riot police appears 
set to condemn Indonesia's 
cities to escalating violence 
and bloodshed, with rioters 
from die evergrowing army 
of urban poor increasingly 
Joining the fray. 

. President Suharto returns 
from a rare' overseas trip 
today to a country where the 
passions Ignited during his 


few days of absence cannot be 
assuaged except by conces- 
sions that appear unthinkable 
from a ruler of 30 years. 

Like the Shah of Iran 20 
years ago, the president has 
built and dominates a formi- 
dable apparatus of power that 
for ootguns the resources of 
his opponents. And like the 
Iranian Emperor of Emper- 
ors, Mr Suharto, isolated by 
his power and fed self-serving 
Information by his cronies, 
has seemed Incapable of 
grasping the nature of the fer- 


ment gathering strength since 
the financial crisis that began 
last year. 

The violence in Jakarta, 
however, shows that the oppo- j 
sition is reaching a critical 
mass. Once out of the ques- 
tion, President Suharto's de- 
mise now looks inevitable, If 
not necessarily imminent 

“It now looks a question of 
when, rather than if, he must 
go," a political analyst In Ja- 
karta said. 'T don’t think the 
situation is retrievable politi- 
cally or economically.” 


Army bosses, retreating in | 
the face of protest on a new 1 
scale, have in recent days of- 
fered pledges of dialogue on 
reform that would have been 
unthinkable even weeks ago. 
But steadily growing student 
protest has shown that these 
no longer suffice to stem the 
resentment spilling on to the 
the streets. 

After three decades of auto- 
cratic rule, Mr Suharto has 
benefited from the inability of 
even his critics to identify 
someone more capable of run- 


ning the country. As Asia's fi- 
nancial crisis plunged Indo- 
nesia into bankruptcy and 
economic chaos, many of 
those hoping for a change of 
regime still believed Mr Su- 
harto would he able to bring 
about the necessary reform. 

But as the students’ move- 
ment draws increasing 
strength from Jakarta’s 
middle-class establishment 
and mass-based Muslim 
organisations, the president’s 
opportunities to dictate the 
terms of reform or even a 


transfer of power are evapor- 
ating rapidly. 

Calls for his replacement by 
Ami en Rais, leader of the 
M uslim Mohammediya move- 1 
ment with a n ominal 28 mil- 
lion followers, have provided I 
a focus for the discontent The 
crisis is giving fresh impetus 
to the creation of a common 
front linking Mr Rais with op- 
position leader Megawati Su- 
karnoputri and the head of 
the biggest Muslim organisa - 1 
tion, Abdurrahman Wahid. 

But the key to a transition i 


lies with the armed forces. 
For the moment President Su- 
harto looks in control of a 
military he has run with close 
scrutiny of every key promo- 
tion. There is no indication 
that the military is consider- 
ing switching allegiances. 

But the president may find 
some uncomfortable tewnns In 
bis own career. He rase from 
obscurity during the bloody up- 
heavals of 1965 when perhaps 
500,000 people died in the cam- 
paign to push aside his prede- 
cessor, President Sukarno. 
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EUROPEAN NEWS 


Heroin 

hooks 

children 

of new 

Russian 

rich 

JanwWwklnlfcwcBw 

T HE WEALTH? young 
patients . at . the 
Knxtdola med i cal cen- 
tre, a fow miles outside the 
Russian capital, live, to a 
strict regime. Their com- 
fortable suites in the clinic 
in a heavily-guarded, com- 
pound have the air of a 
gilded cage. 

i The 24-hour security cor- 
don and camera-monitored 
perimeter fence exist not to 
atop them running away or 
to itfotect them from 
attack, but to defend them 
against the temptation that 
brought them here: heroin, 
which dealers and friends 
of the addicts have been 
known -to smuggle in or 
throw Over the fence. 

The Kundola .ce ntre, 
wtofere a three- week course 
of treatment costs at least 
£*soo — more than an ay- 
erage Russian earns in a 
vear — is a symptom of the 

drugs craze blighting the | 
children of Russia's richest 
families. 

Yakov Marshak, a sewor 
doctor at the cliuic, said the 
youngest patient they had 
Ma ted was 12- ^ . 

“She didn't -want to be 
cured. White shej^ 
she dreamed about drags, 
Mngto 

the world. Sh e was very bos- 
Se.” he said. 

we managed to set hwoff 

drugs for sevmul 

trend forward dra^ 
among the hedonistic off- 

of the rich hit. the 
2 £dfin* earlier this week 
Shen Liza Berezovstoya. 
daughter of billionaire paU- 
Boris Berezovsky, 

gradoatt. 




artist and buyer of British 
art,, is a number of the 
tusoashchiki — “the shuffled 
ones”. This Is the name 
given to young people who 
frequent nightclubs in Mos- 
cow and 5t‘ Petersburg, 
switching venues and drugs 
as fhshlons change. 

Russian newspapers 
reported that Miss Bere- 
zovskaya was. held over- 
night and released on bail 
after voluntarily surren- 
dering. 0.85 grammes of co- 
caine- Her boyfriend, Dya 
Voznesensky, a model and 
great-grandson of Joseph ; 


S talin, was also detained. 

Russia has some of the 
harshest drags laws In the 
world. Recently they were 
tightened to criminalise 
not only dealing and pos- 
session but use, m ak ing it 
possible to Jail anyone who 
tests positive for, or admits 
! to having used drags. 

But few believe the tough 
stance will work. Statistics 
are unreliable, hut it is be- 
lieved that heroin users 
number millions. 

Ben Axis, a contributor to 
a new Time Out guide to the 
Russian capital, wrote in 


the Moscow Times: “Mos- 
cow met heroin again 
around 1996 Within six 
months a big chunk of club- 
land was hooked, but by 
mid-1997 heroin usage was 
petering out There are still 
about 2 million junlties in 
Russia, but at least heroin 
is not fashionable any 
more. Coke is fashionable.” 

1 Fashionable or not, nine 
out of 10 patients at the 
Snndola centre are heroin 
addicts. Dr Marshak cures 
them by diet, the anti-opl- , 
ate drag naltrexon, the 12- 1 
step programme followed i 


by Alcoholics Anonymous 
and yogic exercises. He also 
counsels distraught 
parents. 

“I never could have 
dreamed there were such 
wealthy people/’ he said. 
”000 father tried flying his 
daughter around the world, 
moving her every three days 
from Lisbon to Rki de Ja- 
neiro and so on ... to cure 
her. But every time he 
brought her to some country 
where she didn’t speak the 
language and didn’t know 

anyone, by evening she knew 
where the drugs wore.” 


Clinton heaps praise 
upon embattled Kohl 


Ian Traynor bi Baffin 

U S PRESIDENT BUI 
Clinton last night paid 
generous homage to 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
Germany, citing his leader- 
ship, vision, and courage in 
unifying Germany and 
Europe. 

His comments, four months 
before a general election, will 
boost the chancellor’s flag- 
ging campaign to be re- 
elected for a fifth term. 

Mr Clinton used a keynote 
speech in east Berlin on Euro- 
Atlantic security to praise the 
chancellor, to oner unstinting 
support for Mr Kohl's pet pro- 
ject, the single European cur- 
rency, and to endorse utterly 
the European integration that 
the German leader has pur- 
sued during nearlh 16 years 
in power. 

Mr Kohl's challenger In the 
September poll, Gerhard 
Sdhroeder of the social demo- 
crats, sat frowning in the au- 
dience in Berlin's central 
Schauspielhaus concert ball, 
while Mr Kohl was visibly 
moved by the tribute almost 

to tears. 

The challenger is well 


ahead of Mr Kohl in the opin- 
ion polls. Mr Clinton's paean 
to “modern German leader- 
ship”, on his third official 
trip to Germany, will un- 
doubtedly do Mr Kohl no 
harm in the campaign, but 
might eventually be seen as 
an emotional valedictory trib- 
ute to the Chancellor. 

Ever since Charlemagne’s 
crowning as Holy Roman Em- 
peror in the year 800, said Mr 
Clinton, Europe had sought i 
unification. "For the first ; 
| time, this dream is real. We 1 
i want a Europe like Germany. 

"The moment of unity did 
not arrive, it was made. It was 
made by the determination of 
a man ," said Mr Clinton in 
reference to Mr Kohl’s role 
over the past decade. 

Earlier in Frederick the 
Great of Prussia’s 18th cen- 
tury Sanssoucl Palace. Mr 
Clinton said that it was be- 
cause of the German chancel- 
lor that Europe had accom- 
plished so much so quickly. 
“The world is in your debt," 
he told Mr Kohl, while repeat- 
edly reiterating his admira- 
tion for Germany’s leader- 
ship- Mr Clinton appealed to 
the peoples of Europe and 
America to complete the un- 


finished business triggered 
by the fall of the Berlin Wall 
arid the east European anti- 
communist revolutions of 
1989, crediting east Germans 
who rebelled ag ai nst the com- 
munist regime with “freeing 
I us all’’. 

Eight years after German 
unification and amid record 
mass unemployment particu- 
larly acute in the east sup- 
port for Mr Kohl and his 
Christian Democrats is disap- 
pearing. Mr Clinton acknowl- 
edged that Germans may not 
yet be enjoying the benefits of 
the policies pursued by Mr 
Kohl since 1989, but the Chan- 
cellor turned damp-eyed as 
the US president declared 
that Germans would come to 
appreciate and cherish the 
fruits of the course taken by 
Mr Kohl during the Nineties. 

Lest the US president's 
praise be seen as too partial 
an intervention in the Ger- 
man election campaign, Mr 
Clinton followed his speech 
with a private meeting with 
Mr Schroder, but in the con- 
test for the US leader's bless- 
ing it appeared that Mr Kohl 
had chidked up his first vic- 
tory over Mr SchrOder of the 

past couple of months. 


Europe bans tobacco advertising 


politician Baris Berezovsky with daughterLiza, who was arrested on drags charges this week FwroonAmiGOR tabakov 


Martln.Walkar in Strasbourg 

A LL tobacco advertising, 
whether on television, 
radio, billboards or in print, 
is to be banned in Europe, 
after the European Parlia- 
ment voted yesterday by 314 
to 211 to defeat a crucial 
blocking amendment on the 
legalityoftbe ban, 

The vote followed a last- 
ditch effort by the tobacco in- 
j dustry and its allies to delay 
the process. 

The main fear was the op- 
position to the ban from the 
German chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, who is feeing a difficult 
election this year and is 
under pressure from the Ger- 
man publishing industry 
which is alarmed at the loss 
of advertising revenue. Mr 
Kohl was accused by Green 
MEPs of threatening to block 
Spain’s and Portugal's struc- 
tural fond payments unless 
they backed him. 


The trade associations of 
European publishers and ad- 
vertisers threatened legal 
action against the ban, railing 
it a threat to freedom of ex- 
pression and their Industries. 

“We are seeing fundamen- 
tal freedoms sacrificed for 
short-term political expedi- 
ency, ’’ said Sir Frank Rogers, 
ch airman of the European 
publishers’ council and a di- 
rector of Britain's Telegraph 
group. He accused MEPs of 
“an unseemly rush to push 
through this Shabby piece of 
legislation based on Incorrect 
articles of the EU treaty”. 
“There is no evidence that the 
ban will lead to a reduction in 
consumption of tobacco," be 
said. "It will only lead to a 
reduction in advertising reve- 
nues which support s plural- 
istic press in Europe.'' 

The ban will not come into 
effect straight away, hut in 
stages from 200L National 
parliaments will have two 
years to enact appropriate 


legislation. The final stage 
will end the sponsorship of in- 
ternational sporting events 
and teams, including the For- 
mula One grand prix, In Octo- 
ber 2006. 

. The ban is a victory for 
British MEP Ken Collins, 
chairman of the EU parlia- 
ment’s environment commit- 
tee, and for the French Gaull- 
ist MEP Christian Cabral, 
author of the parliamentary 
report passed yesterday, who 
succeeded where two earlier 
efforts had feiled. 

• The former Norwegian 
prime minister, Gro Harlem 
Brundtland. became the first 
woman to head the World 
Health Organisation yester- 
day and immediately called 
for a global campaign against 
tobacco advertising. The 6&- 
y ear -old doctor specifically 
accused cigarette companies 
of targeting children in the 
Third World to make up for 
shrinking markets in the 
West. — Reuters. 
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JL SHOCKING piece of 
ft news necessitates a 
jnuarge sing of 
brandy . . .my genial friend 
Michael Winner is em- 
broiled in another row. The 
author Helen Zahavi has 
disowned the film Michael 
made ofher novel Dirty 
Weekend — she only sup- 
ported it when it opened, 

she says, because the old 
sweetheart was about to 
undergo open heart sur- 
gery, and she felt sorry for 
htw — and Michael is dis- 
tressed. EQs ever faithful 
manservant, John Fraser 
MA (Oxon) MPhH, has writ- 
ten to Miss Zahavi, raising 
the spectre of a lawsuit “At 
the time she said how won- 
derful the film was,” 
Michael tells us, sadly. 
“Women are fickle. Mess 
them. I've always been mys- 
tified by women, haven’t 

yon?” (This Is the Guardian, 
Michael; you can't say 
things like that here.) *Tm 
bemused.” Moss Zahavi, 
meanwhile, takes this 
world-weary ruefulness as 
a withdrawal of his threat 
to sue. Oh dear, oh dear, 
s u m, there Is one silver Hn- 
ing for the old boy: it seems 
more people have now come 
dose to l e gal action over 
Dirty Weekend than saw it 
in the cinema. 


M GROUP of American 
MW Senators have 
i^^^a voided a lurch Into 
the Carry On genre, accord- 
ing to the US journal New 
Republic. They formed a 
body to analyse the recent 
Nato treaty, which they call 
Senate Nato Observer 
Group. It was just before a 
British delegation arrived 
for a meeting in Madrid 
recently that someone cot- 
toned on, and removed the 
a cr on ym from the door. The 
byline on fills story Is a cer- 
tain Dana MHlbank. Even 
so, it is believed to be true. 


O VER at tike Express, 
new editor Rida Ro- 
sie Boycott is prim- 
ing her staff. Cartoonist 
Griffin has gone, as has 
showbiz writer David Wigg, 
who, colleagues suggest, 
has not been treated gener- 
ously by Lord Hblllck after 
26 years service. Future 
recipients of the P45 might 
care to study the example of 
Charlie Wilson who, when 
invited to depart the Inde- 
pendent, told David Mont- 
gomery that he would not be 
leaving fiie building until 
the redundancy cheque was 
in his hand. Now that 
Monty has been ousted him- 
self, we gather that Gentle- 
man Charlie is bock, advis- 
ing Tony O’Reilly on a 
“consultancy basis”. What 
a gutsy wee survivor that 
fey Glaswegian is! 


C oncern grows for 
the once fearsome 
Number 10 machine. 
On Tuesday evening, not 
once but twice, my col- 
league Simon Bowers faxed 
over yesterday’s column, 
for Alastair’s Campbell’s 
approval. Nothing was 
heard, however, until yes- 
terday morning, when a 


claiming that only the cover 
page had arrived, and ask- 
ing ns to fax it yet again . . . 
an order we would have 
obeyed had the paper not 
already been on sale for sev- 
eral hours. What foe hell’s 
going on? 


T HE Domino Effect 
strikes in Maine, the 
Par tem Times 
reports, leaving four people 
hurt- The sequence began 
when, dropping him off for 
his first day in a new Job, 
Sherry Moeller flashed her 
breasts at her husband to 
wish him lnck. Upon seeing 
this, passing cab driver Tfan 
Vegas lost control and ran 

into the Johnson Medical 
Building— a lucky colli- 
sion, In one sense, since he 
sustained whiplash inju- 
ries. Inside the hospital, 
meanwhile, dentist Pamela 
Klerick, Shocked by the 
crash, tore Brian Covco- 
ran's gums with a cleaning 
pick, and in a tough no-non- 
sense counterstrfire he bit 

down so hard that be sev- 
ered two of her fingers. 
Finally, by way ofrough Jus- 
tice, Mrs Moeller was ad- 
mitted to file hospital her- 
self with a head wound, 

after being struck by a piece 
of felling masonry. 


T HE Lord moves in ever 
more mysterious 
ways. Now He’s flog- 
ging footballs- “World Cnp 
Football (worth £9.99) 
FREE,” insists an advert in 
the Church Times, ‘‘ whe n 
yon purchase an Electronic 
Bookman Holy Bible (now 
only £79-35)-” Could you 
make it up? Verily, you 
Weedin' well could not 



Old money, new money: all trying 
to buy something from politicians 



B UYING an honour is a 
transaction closely 
linked, in some cases, 
to the funding of a political 
party. This is one hypothesis 
now being Investigated by foe 
NeiQ Committee on standards 
in public life, during foe in- 
quiry into party funding 
which the sainted John Major 
always forbade it to conduct 
Yesterday the committee 
heard two kinds of evidence 
that the idea was inconceiv- 
able. Old money met new, to 
agree that no such venality 
could ever occur: and also to 
prove that, though the British 
establishment may some- 
times change its personnel, 
its level of complacency reli- 
ably stays the same. 

The old world was repre- 
sented by Francis Pym. who 
is chairman of foe political 
honours scrutiny committee. 
To Lord Pym it was unimag- 
inable that foe Huk could be 
made. His committee of ven- 
erables examines foe GO or so 
directly "political'’ honours 
■put up in the twice-yearly 
lists, and his evidence 
revealed. Incidentally, the 
fantastic plenitude of sifting 
committees, assessment com- 
mittees and departmental 
working -parties that deliber- 
ate on honours lists, culmi- 
nating with the Pym commit- 
tee which itself engages in 
interminable “weighing" of 
foe merits of every political 
candidate for anything from a 
peerage to an QBE. Is there a 
country in the world, outside 
the old Soviet Union, that ap- 
plies such disproportionate 
effort to matters of honorific 
hierarchy? 

What interests foe Pym 
committee most; 'however, is 
money. Has the candidate 
given £5,000 to a party, or any 
proxy for a party? This is not 
a disquallfien Indeed, Lord 
Pym said, it gives “bonus 
points" on top of otter cred- 


its, because political dona- 
tions are high artefacts of citi- 
zenship. But these should be 
known to him. They would 
always remain secret He said 
that his committee’s minutes 
shouldn't be revealed, as are 
most other papers, 

after 30 years — “or ever". 
But it was rare for him not to 
know who had given what, he 
thought because “the rele- 
vant chief whip” kept him 
confidentially in touch with 
the list of donations. 

Enter, then, the new 
money, in foe form of Lord 
Levy, chief fond-raiser for 
New Labour and. before that, 
for the blind trust that fonded 
Tony Blair's private office. It 
seems likely that foe greater 
part of £10 million may have 
passed to Mr Blair or foe 
Labour Party under Levy's 
eye, and he presented himself 
convincingly as a man wed- 
ded to the public interest The 
only trouble was that it 
turned out he had never met 
the chief whip, in whom Lord 
Pym reposes his trust as the 
source of all truth about dona- 
tions. Indeed, it appeared that 
Lord Levy had only recently 
made foe acquaintance of the 
Labour whip in his own 
House of Parliament 

Chief whips. In the world of 
New Labour and new money, 
are creatures Sum a zone of 
irrelevance. That world 
knows more about foe corpo- 
rate and foe extra-parliamen- 
tary universe than It does 
about foe old-hoy networks of 
credence, where be himself 
was long ago foe chief that 
Lord Pym imagines he still 
Inhabits, along with his col- 
leagues, Lord Thomson and, 
more bizarrely, Lady Dean, 
who had. a day-job as trustee 
of the very same Blair blind 
trust Lord Levy once raised 
money for. You see how limit- 
less are the depths of trust in 
the new world, as in foe old. 


Old shares with new, how- 
ever, confidence in foe perfec- 
tion of foe environment each 
Is in charge of. To Lord Pym. 
it was unthinkable either that 
there had ever been a pay- 
ment for an honour, or that 
he might be less than folly 
briefed on the real state of 
financial relationships be- 
tween donors and parties — ■ a 
subject foe Neill committee 
itself is plainly finding it diffi- 
cult to chronicle with any 
certainty. To Lord Levy, 
equally, the notion that a 
single soul who gave money 
to Labour could ever imagine 
a reward was anywhere in the 
offing was defeated by foe 
categoric rule, stated In plain 
print in party documents, 
that such reward would never 
be offered. The very idea! 

T HEY broke, however, on 
the crucial question. 
This is why one can con- 
dude that the Neill exercise 
is already bearing fruit. 
Whereas Pym demands se- 
crecy in perpetuity for his 
operations, Levy spoke for foe 
greater transparency of his, 
and threw new light on the 
case for 1L To the common 
suggestion — made with unc- 
tuous piety by every Tory 
fund-raiser — that political 
donors are entitled not to 
have their privacy infringed, 
Levy, an experienced fond- 
raiser in many fields, offered 
an opposite insight. In foe 
modern world of unashamed 
striving, foe public spectacle 
of a business rival able to 
afford a £20,000 donation 
might spur his competitor to 
give £30,000, Levy knowingly 
said, to prove he was doing 
better. Moreover, while 130 
Labour donors had given 
more than £5,000, foe declar- 
able threshold, only one, he 
said, refused because he 
didn't want bis name in print 
The culture of openness is 


plainly going to be one theme 
of the NeOl report The com- 
mittee still has to solve some 
tricky problems. My reading 
of foe inquiry is that it is 
unlikely to pursue foe fotile 
objective of trying to cap the 
overall spending of parties, 
which some have pressed 
upon it, and also unlikely to 
advocate direct state subsidy 
of election campaigns, some- 
thing the Government won’t 
favour and which is inconsis- 
tent with Blair's oft-vaunted 
revival of politics from 
within. Tax-breaks for certain 
levels of donation are a differ- 
ent matter, on which Lord 
Neill bas shown personal 
sympathy. There will be some 
interesting exegesis to make 
sense of what are now the 
universal party pledges 
against accepting "foreign” 
money. Is a Fren chman with 
a stake in foe British water 
industry foreign? Is any fel- 
low-citizen of foe EU? 

The acceptance of transpar- 
ency, however, is a big ad- 
vance. Not long ago, all par- 
ties were engaged in a cover- 
up- Now Labour has moved to 
favour disclosure of foe sums 
as well as foe names: a rule 
which, if valid for party 
fonds, is as valid for the lead- 
ers’ offices, and should see an 
end to the so-called blind 
trusts. Disclosure ought to 
start at £1,000, the better to 
normalise foe idea that politi- 
cal giving is neither a dubi- 
ous nor unusual thing to do. 
Transparency doesn't solve 
everything, and in particular 
does not justify foe picture of 
eternal innocence that Lords 
Pym and Levy rather insult- 
ingly projected yesterday. 
The more you give, the more, 
by and large, you want — of 
something or other. Full dec- 
laration. at least enables us to 
see who might want, what 
they get, and how much, win 
or lose, they pay. 


I shall turn my back on the Japanese Emperor as he passes down the Mall 

Garter shame 


Martyn Day 


S ITTING in fine public 
gallery of the Com- 
mons, I turned at the 
sound of a crash to see 
Arthur Ufoerington, tears 
of frustration In his eyes, 
smashing his hand into the 


panel in front of him, break- 
ing a knuckle. 

At the time. Labour MP 
Jane Griffiths was saying 
that after 50 years, the Jap- 
anese PoWs and internees 
should have the courage to 
pint It behind them. 

Prince Philip is not the 
only one who may be un- 
happy about foe forthcom- 
ing visit of foe Japanese 
Emperor Akahito. 

For the vast majority of 
the 12,000 PoWs and civil- 
ian internees who are 
claiming compensation 
from the Japanese, putting 
it behind them is exactly 
what they tiled to do when 
they returned home after 


the war. They tried to live 
their fives, taking jobs, get- 
ting married, having kids. 
The last thing they wanted 
was to relive the nightmare 
of 1941-5. But their treat- 
ment at the hands of the 
Japanese hong over them 
like a cloud, unresolved. It 
was only cm reaching retire- 
ment age that the smoulder- 
ing anger they had felt for 
all those intervening years 
started to come to foe fore. 

They no longer felt pre- 
pared to torn the other 
cheek. This was not an issue 
to simply put to one side. 
The passing of time made 
them realise that It had 
been burned into their very 
souls and would remain 
with them until the day 
they died. 

They joined together in 
the late 1980s and early 
1990s to fight fur justice. Xt 
Is dear that the fight will 
not stop until the last of 
them has died. 

The intensity and passion 


of this view is entirely seen 
in Arthur Tithertngton. the 
chairman of the Japanese 
Labour Camps Survivors 
Association. Having acted 
for him for the last five 
years I was not at all sur- 
prised by foe dam a ge he 
caused himself In the Com- 
mons. Indeed when we were 
last in Tokyo we met Te- 


Blairiswrongif 
he believes 
that Britain 
can do no more 


kako Dai, leader of foe 
Social Democratic Party. 
She told us how Arthur had 
become a nationally known 
figure in Japan since he was 
seen on TV news throwing 
his false teeth at a Japanese 
Interviewer who attempted 
to delve too deeply into 


what had happened to him 
in the war. 

This is why the suggestion 
by Ms Griffiths, the Foreign 
Office Minister — and by 
the Prime Minister himself 
— that the PoWs should ac- 
cept the lukewarm apology 
given by the Japanese 
Prime Minister to Mr Blair 
In Tokyo to January, as an 
end to the Issue, is so totally 
misconceived. 

Few would suggest that 
Japan has properly and 
folly atoned for what It did. 
The apologies received have 
been, half-hearted and given 
begrudgingly even after all 
these years. 

The Japanese have at- 
tempted to use the legal 
niceties of foe 1951 peace 
treaty as a shield to prevent 
paying for what they did In 
the war- The resentment of 
foe Japanese throughout 
foe world, because of this, 
remains a major Issue. 

Tony Blair, however, 
wants ns to look forward 


rather than back and to ac- 
cept that there is nothing 
more to be done. He has 
Stated that his government 
will no longer raise *Hk 
Issue with the Japanese. 

The question for the 
people of this country Is 
whether we can accept this . 


Cuckoos in 
the nest 



AST Thursday, a semi- 
was held in Downing 
under the patron- 
age and in the presence of foe 
Prime Minister. The assem- 
bled academics, politicians 
and journalists were given the 

specific task of defining the 
Third Way, the philosophy 
which guides Tony Blair and 
unde rpins government policy. 
I welcomed foe initiative for 
the very good reason that, 
since foe Prime Minister be- 
lieves in the Third Way. it is 
im portant far him to find out 
what it is. Others may applaud 
the initiative for different 
reasons. Once again. New 
Labour has made a dean 
break with the disreputable 
past. In the bad old days. 
Labour leaders acquired con- 
victions some years before 
they aspired to became prime 
minister. 

My only regret is that the 
seminar showed few signs of 
coming to a firm conclusion. 
Perhaps I should not have 
been surprised. The Wise Men 
of Gotham could not catch a 
reflection of the moon in a 
fishing net and David Hume 
foiled to distil pure reason 
from the air above lBfocen- •• 

hiry Edinburgh. According in 

press reports, Mr Charles 
Leadbetter presented the sem- 
inar paper which most at- 
tracted the Prime Minister’s 
approval. It included a not en- 
tirely rhetorical question. Is 
the Third Way “a political phi- 
losophy, a fully engineered 
ideology or a political project 
to command hegemany'7 

HHRANSLATED into 

■ English, I assume that “a 

■ political project to com- 
mand hegemony" means "a 
way of winning successive 
general elections". And I ex- 
press the resentment that 
local Labour Party members 
must feel at the suggestion 
that Tony Blair might have 
been (even remotely) moti- 
vated by foe desire to win and 
hang on to office. However, 
having rejected that squalid 
possibility, I need a plausible 
alternative. Unfortunately Mr 
leadbetter did nothing to h&p 
rue find it He spent for more 
time explaining what the 
Third Way is not than describ- 
ing wbat It is. Occasionally he 
offered a vague generality by 
way of positive definition. 

"We want to promote foe ethic 
of creative individualism." 
Then, fearing that the intangi- 
ble was dangerously precise, 
he moved on to the wholly vac- 
uous, ‘The Third Way will 
only work if people renegotiate 
their sense of identity." 

However, it is not the intel- 
lectual quality of the Downing 
Street deliberations which 
mark their political impor- 
tance. It is the fact that they 
were held at all The German 


**• to 

say to these war victims 
that we have done as much 
as we can for them and that 
onr wider economic toter- 
«ts are now of greater 
significance. 

It is quite clear that as foe 
Government and royalty 




{to f-tar e mat a. waa w- » — 

ist party. But it renmnsdfos- 

tmSvely socialist The Tories 

embraced free trade (of a sort) 

under Feel and public owner- 
ship (wifo the exception of 

road haulage) under Chur- 
chill. But they did not start, 
tabula rasa, to redefine the 
i i nr, orhi/'h trM 



EQtn was oaseo.u 
sat down to invent a new reli- 
gion and decided that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was in- 
consistent with the global 
economy we would conclude 
that they had ceased to be 
TTia camp rsififl 


rule must apply to last Thurs- 
day’s seminar. 

Hie logic is invincible- A po- 
litical party is a body of men 
and women which is united by 
a common purpose- Differ- 
ences of emphasis, interpreta- 
tio n and priority may divide 
them, but there is a basic ideo- 
ipgirai identity which holds 
them together. It may be a 

sringlw issue or a onmrilicated 
system erf values, foe pursuit 
of a particular class or foe 
thoughtless devotion to a dubi- 
ous dogma. But wirnmnn com- 
mitment to an established be- 
lief is what makes a political 
party. By searching for a new 
defining doctrine, the Down- 
ing Street seminar was explic- 
itly rejecting the idea in which 
Labour believed before 1994. It 
was another step towards the 
creation of a new party — 
cuckooing in foe nest as we 
used to say about the Mili- 
tants. And the amazing fact is 
that nobody has ottered a peep 
of protest- 

All the evidence — before 
and after the general election 
— suggests that Real Labour Is 
still dATgiwd by Tony Blair’s 
headlights and waits to be 
squashed flat on the road to 
democratic socialism. Thou- 
sands of party members are 
desperately unhappy about 
their long-held convictions 
being swept aside by foe New 
Labour juggernaut But they 


The Third Way 
seminar Is another 
step to the creation 
of a new party 


ha ve no idea how to stop it 

hogging the highway. 

A dis tinguished 
journalist assured me that 
Real L abour in the cabinet - 
by our mutual calculation, 
about a third erf its members 
— are waiting for “events" ti 
provide a chance for them to 

push the government bade 
towards genuine democratic 
socialism. I hope that is so. E 
postponing striking until it i 
possible to strike hard 
means that the moment to 


strike never comes. A bette 
example to follow was giver 
by a colour sergeant at Rorl 
Drift to a frightened private 
who asked why a handfiilal 
Welsh Borderers was wqw 

to take on the whole Zulu 

army. “They are not going 
away,” he said, “and we hm 
nowhere else to go. They'D, i 
tehflate us if they get the 
djance. I think it would be 
best if we tried to stop that 
happening." That makes go 
sense to me. 
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End nears 
for Suharto 

But what happens next? 


AN ECONOMIC crisis marked by prio 
note, student demonstrations, and attack 
oncomese merchants, later followed by s 
temblf ^massacre of alleged communists 
formed the chaotic background to Presiden 
suaano s rise to power in Indonesia noon 
taan 30 yeare ago. It would be ironic if / 
new economic crisis should be the catalys 
tor his fell, which, after the deaths o 
OTudent demonstrators this week and aftei 
the first signs that major figures in Indone 
slan society are coming out against him 
seems increasingly a possibility. Indonesia 
could find itself in the cycle which brougbi 
down the Shah and his government in Iran 
There, alternating efforts at suppression 
and liberalisation were equally unsucces 
ful, while the deaths and funerals of demon 
strators kept on recharging the situation 
whenever it showed signs of quietening. 

Zh Indonesia, as in Iran, the position ol 
the a rmy will be critical- At some point, iJ 
the protests continue and if soldiers are 
faced with the daily necessity of shooting 
their compatriots, they will begin to ques- 
tion whether a few more years for Suharto 
is worth that kind of price. The differences 
with Iran are also great An Islamist regime 
of the kind which took over in Tehran is 
not in sight hi Iran the armed forces were 
shunted to one side after the revolution, 
while in Indonesia, the likelihood is that 
the army will retain its powerful and 
privileged position, to some extent What 
may be going on between the scenes now 
could be the initial manoeuvres between 


| army leaders — all beholden to Suharto 
and some related to him — and politicians 
about the terms on which they can jointly 
agree to displace the old man. 

The Suharto regime belongs historically 
with the military regimes of Thailan d and 
South Korea and the Marcos regime in the 
Rullippines. They were products of the 
cold war and of American support for 
governments that could be trusted to be 
tough on communism whatever their other 
defects. Their inefficiency, corruption, 
repressive actions, and lack of understand- 
ing of how the societies over which they 
ruled had changed, led to their collapse. 
Whatever the way they went, they are all 
gone now, replaced by governments better 
and more democratic, if still far from ideal 
In Indonesia, the other shoe has been 
waiting to drop for a long time. Although 
there are many charges against him, Su- 
harto is not a Mobutu, but ibis position is 
not likely to be tenable for much longer. 

The US, Britain, and some other Western 
countries have urged reform on Suharto. 
They were not so urgent on these matters 
in the past when a strong Suharto was 
useful to them. In any case, it is unlikely 
that reform can save him His historical 
duty is to arrange his own exit in a way 
that helps his country and does not plunge 
it into violence or new problems. He asked 
Indonesians recently to put off all thought 
of reform for five years. But the argument 
over the succession has already begun. 
What is most important is that Indonesians 
do not stumble into their next 30 years in as 
bloody and ill considered a way as they did 
into their last three decades. Some of the 
protests have taken the same racist form as 
they did during that crisis, with attacks on 
Chinese shopkeepers. Some protests may 
have been staged by the army in order to 
put pressure on the IMF to soften the 


measures it was urging on Indonesia. 
Within the armed forces officers with dubi- 
ous ambitions are lurking, while among the 
opposition politicians there is ambition and 
inexperience. These things should give us 
pause. Suharto is almost certainly on his 
way out, but that is less important than 
who and what comes in his place. 


Soros rides again 

He’s what the economy needs 

GEORGE SOROS, the international finan- 
der /philanthropist is reported to be betting 
up to $8 billion that the pound will fell 
Let's hope his diagnosis is correct UK 
industrial production has fallen for two 
consecutive quarters — the official defini- 
tion of a recession — as the long-drawn out 
effects of the strong pound at last take their 
tolL These days manufacturing industry 
accounts for less than 20 per cent of the 
nation's wealth (partly because of the ef- 
fects of a strong pound in earlier periods) 
but it is still a vital part of the economy and 
is responsible for most of our exports. The 
last time Mr Soros bet against sterling in a 
big way was before the pound’s ignomini- 
ous ejection from Europe’s Exchange Rate 
Mechanism in 1992. He reckoned — then as 
now — that the pound was heading for a 
fell In 1992 sterling fell 20 per cent after 
“Black Wednesday" ushering in a period of 
economic growth and currency stability. 

Sterling has already fallen 7 per cent 
since Mr Soros started punting at the end of 
March, when sterling was at a peak of 3.1 
Deutschmarks. Hopefully, it will now fell to 
a much more realistic level (at under 
DM2.70). It won’t happen just because of 
Soros, though he may hasten the process. It 
will occur, if it does, because interest rates 


in the UK are perceived to have peaked at a 
time when the economy is slowing down 
relative to the rest of Europe and when the 
Government is keen to prepare for eventual 
monetary union. The history of floating 
exchange rates is how economies can cope 
I with the madness of the roller coaster rides 
that currencies are subjected to. As the 
Governor of the Bank of England reminded 
us last month, the pound was down 50 per 
. cent, up 25 pa- cent and then down more 
than 40 per cent against the Deutschmark 
in four or five year waves to 1987. 

Curiously, the squeeze on manufacturing 
hasn't yet depressed pay. Yesterday's fig- 
ures show that average earnings in manu- 
facturing rose from 4-7 per cent in February 
to 53 per cent in March justifying the 
Chancellor’s warnings about pricing our- 
selves out of jobs. Average earnings in the 
private sector are rising at twice the rate of 
the public sector — hardly what the latter 
expects from a Labour government The 
prospect of rising wages and falling output 
conjures up unhappy memories of 1970s 
stagflation. In these circumstances a fresh 
blast of growth from a competitive pound is 
just what the country and Mr Soros (not 
least his philanthropic works) needs. 


Rubbing salt in 

First, tell us what we consume 

NEO-LIBERALS will squeal Yesterday an- 
other set of experts called on consumers to 
alter their habits in the interests of health. 
Stand by for yet another blast against 
interfering do-gooders and the nanny state. 
Yet the argument against salt — not a new 
one — is a good example why governments 
do need to interfere. The idea that consum- 
ers are free to choose is a myth. Most 


consumers do not have the right 
information. 

The purpose of yesterday's conference 
was to raise public awareness of the health 
risks associated with a high salt diet The 
typical Briton consumes about nine grams 
of salt per day. A succession of government 
advisers has suggested this should be cut to 
six. The official requirement is only 4 
grams. Scientists estimate high British con- 
sumption of salt is killing as many as 40,000 
people a year prematurely. They spoke 
yesterday of “convincing scientific evi- 
dence” which demonstrates that it is only 
in populations with a high salt intake 
where blood pressure increases with age. 
High blood pressure increases foe risks of 
heart attacks and strokes, two of Britain's 
biggest killers. About 80 per cent of all salt 
consumed originates from the salt added to 
processed food. Only 10 per cent is present 
naturally' in fresh food: the rest comes from 
cooking or from the salt cellar. Processed 
food remains the key to reduction. 

It is almost five years since an expert 
committee called for a 30 per cent reduction 
in salt consumption but clever lobbying by 
the food industry persuaded Conservative 
ministers to ignore the recommendation. 
Consumption remains as high as ever for a 
simple reason. It is almost impossible for 
consumers to know how much salt is 
contained in processed food. Salt is not 
even mentioned on lahela — only the so- 
dium content, which needs to be multiplied 
by 23 to achieve the level of salt Even then, 
it is frequently given as a proportion of 
100g, rather than as a proportion of the 
meal The food industry has failed to put its 
house in order. There will be no reduction 
in consumption until food labels are 
required to be much more specific and the 
industry closely monitored by the Food 
Standards Agency. Nanny you're needed. 


. . . 
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The holes in 
high finance 


f bets $8bn on Call of the 
pound. May 13) how It is poss- 
ible to buy a pound for DM3.10 
and then sell it later for 
DM2.70 and still make aprofif? 
Urn Bowen. 

St Leonards-anBea, E Sussex. 

^yOUR headline, TSccles- 
T tone: 1 gave Blair £lm to 
keep taxes down' (May 13), 
contains serious charges 
against Mr Ecclestone and, by 
implication. Mr Blair. His let- 
ter clearly shows that Mr Ec- 
clestone (foes not say any such 
thing --it states the contribu- 
tion was made after the deci- 
sion on tax policy was taken. 
Liz MandevUle. 

Lewes, E Sussex. 


I could surpass the motorway 
service area doughnut for a 
gigantic mark-up, but at the 
British Library coffeebar, two 
slices of cake approximately 
8cm square coat £5. 1 know ex- 
cess costs have to be recouped, 
but this seems extreme: can 
anyone that mark-up? 
Barbara Penrose. 

Leicester. 


iTt nguah inmmpr s" make Jan 
Morris depressed (The ques- 
tionnaire, May 9). We have 
quite a lot of Welsh people liv- 
ing here in Bristol and often, in 


they seem just like us. Mind 
yo«. Pm from Essex originally, 
so Tm used to ahen cultures. 
Martin Wolff. 

Bristol. • • 

/-*OULD Greece and Cyprus 
V_^be voting for each other 
simply because they under- . 
stand what the songs are 
about, rather than more sinis- 
ter political back-scratching 
(Viva lamediator. May M J? 
Jenny Beard. 

London. 

\ A #HY is Israel in the Eur- 
V V ovision Song C onte st, 
anyway? Shouldn't Syria ana 
Lebanon be in c luded as weaL 

Wiliam Allberry. 

London. 

OELLAFIELD pollutes 

ONorth Sea? After a 6,000- 

mlle detour, presumably. 

W Brown. 

Norwich. 


India tests positive 


\ AOUE Leader comment 

Y (May 12) that Indian nu- 

I dear tests had little to 
do with its national security 
shows complete lack of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
security environment in 
south Asia. -Since 1974, when 
India first tested a nuclear de- 
vice.lt has watched China 
conduct over 40 nuclear tests, 
build missiles and target In- 
dian cites, and helped Paki- 
stan to build bombs and mls- 
siles. 

Western countries sent pos- 
itive signals to both China and 
Pakistan to continue their 
weapons development pro- 
grammes, so long as they did 
not harm Western interests. In 
the form of sides afhigh-tech 
defence equipment to China 
and granting most-favoured 
nation status. 

Indian governments 
refrained from testing nuclear 
devices, partly because of 
their utopian dream of global 
disarmament and their desire 
not to Increase defence spend- 
ing but mainly because of the 
threat afUS sanctions. How- 
ever, the BJP government's 
decision to stand up to West- 
ern hypocrisy and take action 
to safeguard India’s national 
security is folly understood, 
and applauded by all sections 


of opinion in India. Besides, 
Indians fed that if Britain and 
France need nuclear weapons 
to defend their 50 million citi- 
zens against anon-existent 
enemy, then surely India’s 
need to possess nuclear 
weapons to defend nearly a 
billion lives against real 
threats from its belligerent 
neighbours is even greater. 
PremWaatess. 

Hayes, Middlesex. 

U KRAINE has declined into 
something akin to a third 
world country since peres- 
troika, despite having some 
the world's most advanced 
technology; it is difficult to 
imagine that denuclearis- 
ation did not play a part 
Whilst President Kuchma 
has his Nobel Peace prize for 
that historic act, he also now 
is faced with borrowing from 
the IMF to pay the coun- 
try's pensioners; from the mo- 
ment of denuclearisation 
Ukraine has had practically 
no positive help from world 
leaders. 

I suspect India may well 
now fere better and fully ex- 
pect to see reports of those 
same leaders now beating a 
path to India’s door. 
AlexBJschuk. 

Bacup, Lancashire. 


“THAT the all-knowing US 
I feiled to foresee or forestall 
India’s nuclear tests Is the big 
news in this country. The US 
was full of contempt for the 
Indians. No one reaBy be- 
lieved that India was capable 
of detonating atomic bombs. 
India's reticence, despite the 
Pokhran test of 1974. was 
translated as incompetence. 

In the meantime. China, 
France and a number of sun- 
dry countries went ahead with 
atomic blast after blast and no 
one heard any meaningful pro- 
test from the West 
A Ghosh. 

Houston, Texas. 

G IVEN India’s testing of 
these three nuclear de- 
vices has been driven, in part; 
by New Delhi's Insecurity, 
surely the som-ces of this inse- 
curity should be re-evaluated? 

The Chi n ese threat is some- 
what less than India’s internal 
problems. Weak federal struc- 
tures, population control, 
trade union reform and struc- 
tural eiying g to India’s finan- 
cial institutions serve to cre- 
ate Insecurity In New Delhi. 
Simply exploding bombs will 
not make a country “great” or 
more secure. 

Luke David. 

London. 


Why the Connection was bound to be lost 


IN the fall-out from the latest 
I Carlton saga, tt would be an 
injustice if those responsible 
for the climate in which The 
Connection was commis- 
sioned were allowed to wrig- 
gle away into their dark cor- 
ners unobserved (The fake 
connection. May 2). The pro- 
ducer apart they have not 
received the attention they 
deserve. 

The rot set In during the 

run-up to the present 
Thatcher-inspired Broadcast- 
ing Act, with its emphasis on 
light-touch regulation. This 
led to “and. finally" news pre- 
sentation, along with the no- 
tion that “factual" output 
must equal a diet of confronta- 


material assembled too 
swiftly for proper supervision 
and verification. 

A c an indirect consequence 
of the same legislation, many 


television journalists were 
promoted to commissioning 
posts outside their tec h nic al , 
aesthetic and ethical compe- 
tence. It is these people and 
the tabloid culture they cre- 
ated which led to The Connec- 
tion and its shoddy values. 

Other factors were the 
break-up of production t e ams 
(a first cheCk against many 
location abuses); the elevation 
to an art-form of extravagant 
p r ogramme proposals — more 
important than the transmit- 
ted end products; and the loss 
of experienced in-house pro- 
duction and commissioning 
staff who knew how and when 
to say “no”. They understood 
that programme compliance 
was not just a matter for the - 
ITC, but was part of a contract 
with the viewer. It Is an Irony 
that this breach entrust ap- 
pears to have been uncovered 
through Carlton’s reluctance 


to pay bills on time. At last, a 
fitting use for accountants' 
Dr JtmBerrow. 
Birmingham. 


recordist with the BBC Efim 
Unit, I lyJInftori In many fl uhi- 

ous recunstructioos without 
which the programme would 

haw fajluri tniiP wi te r tain ln^ 
the primary purpose of televi- 
sion. Don't believe much of 
what you see on the box — even 
the news uses dubbed bangs on 
war footage. Real bangs are de- 
layed by Eve seconds per mile, 
liloe thunder. Reconstructions 

are part of the hidden art of 
docmnentaryainHnaking.Try 
spotting the zoo animals in na- 
ture documentaries: watrti for 
identifying patterns like tiser 
head stripes which disappear 


David Brfailcombe. 
London. 


Racism, xenophobia, sexism: yes, it’s the beautiful game 


1 IM White is right when be 
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kept Bolton up and put Ever- 
ten down. Oh, yes, Leicester 
City should have had two pen- 
alties at Goodisan a few weeks 

ago —that would have sent 
them down as well, but the 
referee didn’t notice again. 
What is going on? 

Robert Bracegirdle. 
Leicester. 

PERHAPS a lack ofblack . 
Ifeces tm and off the pitch 
may be one reason why many 
fans wished to see “egg 

smeared over the great and 
good”ofEverton. It may also 
have beenone reason why 
Peter Johnson, the Everfon 
chairman , faffed in his flt- 
tempts to attracts world-class 
manager and players. 

Steven Harris. 

London. 1 


B itterly disappointed 
with your response to the 
final Saturday in the Scottish 
Premier League. More cover- 
age was afforded to French 
outfit Lens and their match 
against Anxerres. Sports- 
week’s focus would have been 
more deserved on a Scottish 
Premier League bristling with 
action. What about the poten- 
tial erf Celtic ending Rangers’ 
nine-year stranglehold on the 


sionalfouL 
Aarnn Devereanx. 

Sevenoaks, Kent 

I MURMURED'Bierewego, 
here we go," wearily as I read 
Michele Hanson’s article Fan 
Male (May 4). I have since been 

preparing again to be cm tiie 

receiving aid of whining, tut- 


ting and disapproving glares 
as that age-aM stereotype, the 
"we hate football” women 
(also known as the “no cne's 
taking any notice crfus ? ' 
women) warm up for the kick 
off 

Some people like football, 
scone people don’t, some 


chance to find out It 
doesn’t have to be a males- 
only domain, but it win stay 
that way ifws teach our kids 
how to get top marks in the 
“roles we’re supposed take” 
game. If you simply don't like 
football then please don't fret 
about admiring ns or forgiv- 
ing us. Just leave us to our 
obsession and devote a little 
more time to your own. 
Sarah Howe. 

Whitton, Middx, 
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Recognising democratic rights 


is an essential dif- 
ference between the Lon- 
don referendum and a trade 
union recognition ballot 
(Blair faces Commons revolt 
over union recognition pedis, 
May 23). The majority vote of 
a minority (25 per cent) of Lon- 
doners wtn bind all 100 per 
cent of them in terms of bow 
the city is run. But the major- 
ity In a recognition ballot does 
not bind those who do not 
wish to be represented by a 
union. The right to appoint on 
agent is a fundamental liberty. 
Yet we may be asked to accept 
that unless 40 per cent ofa 
workforce want simulta- 
neously to appoint an agent to 
deal with their business, then 
none wxD have the right 
Three-quarters of the Lon- 
don electorate did not vote yes. 
Yet we all accept that a simple 
majority of those who vote 
make policy for the rest of us. 
In contrast, a simple majority 
of those who vote In a recogni- 
tion ballot are not even to be 
allowed to exercise their own 


rights 

denial ofliherty. 

The average worker earns 
almost £1 milli on over a work- 
ing life. They are exposed to 
all sorts of hazards at work, 
and they need to make provi- 
sion for their retirement 
These transactions involve 
sums of money way in excess 
of those involved in buying or 
selling a house. Who would 
deny the citizen the right to 
appoint numerous agents in 
property transactions? Why 
one rule for the citizen in prop- 
erty transaction and another 
for the worker in economic 
transactions? 

Paul Kenny. 

GMB Regional Secretary, 
London. 

THE turnout in my ward fear 
*1 the local elections last 
week was about 30 per cent 
Does this mean I can derecog- 
nise the council and stop pay- 
ing my council tax? 

Roy Stilling. 

Winchester, Hants. 


Underarms 

NXOUR article (Armpit after- 

T shave works wonders. May 
13) applauded the apparently 
successful trials of a wonder 
drug to make the user irresist- 
zhle to the opposite sex. Rather 
than being the general pana- 
cea you heralded it to be, could 
it not also be the catalyst erf 
domestic mayhem, acting in 

an indiscriminate manner nn 
oblivious, possibly happily 
married non-users? Maybe 
the pheromone should be 
obliged to carry a health 
warning: “Could seriously 
damage stable relati on ships." 
Tom Gunner. 

Reading. 

AM 71 years of age. What a 

difference to my own life if 
50 years ago, Viagra and pher- 
omone after-shave bad been 
on the market 
Mike Mitchell. 

Manchester . 


May 13) that President 
Suharto couldn’t afford to buy 
British arms even If he wanted 
to. If only that were true. 
Arms^aportmg countries 
such as Britain are only too 
lmppy to provide loans (guar- 
anteed by tiie taxpayers). 

Unfortunately, it is the poor 
of Indonesia who wffl be bear- 
ing the burden, of the debt long 
after President Suharto has 
gone. 

Duncan Reeve. 

Triers Green, Bucks. 


Free at last 

IN HIS article on the launch 

I of thp gfl CiflUg t think tank. 

Catalyst (Think tank lists 
Government faults. May 13), 
Michael White describes me 
as the “sacked editor of the 
New Statesman" . 

Before yet another myth be- 
comes established about that 
small and ailing p ublica tion, 
can! point out that although 
the current proprietor and 
Paymaster General Geoffrey 
Robinson, may well have 
wanted to sack me if he had 
been given the chance, I had 
in fact already resigned before 
be bought the magazine? 

As I said at tbe time, five 
years as editor at the New 
Statesman was the equiva- 
lent of 25 anywhere dse: Z had 
served my sentence ted 
wanted to enjoy my freedom. 

The job of cheerleading for 
New Labour has since been 
taken an by people who are 
much more comfortable with 
it than me, which is why! 
no w prefer to write for 
Catalyst 
Steve Platt 
London. 


We do not publish letters 
where only an e-mail address 
or a truncated address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters; shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. The Country Diary can be 
found on Page 10 


Is a parking tax the answer to 
the supermarket juggernaut? 


E^RANCIS Wheen is right to 
1 point out that public trans- 
port needs improving 
(Wheen 's World, May 13) but 
his comments about possible 
parking taxes on shoppers are 
misguided. Whether a parking 
tax is raised from super- 
markets or middle-class shop- 
pers, it will help our ailing 
town centres by giving a com- 
petitive edge to shops that are 
well placed for local access by 
foot hike or bus. 

A parking tax would also en- 
courage companies to imple- 
ment green commuter plans, 
develop home delivery ser- 
vices or find other innovative 
ways to reduce their tax bills. 

It would raise substantial reve- 
nues which could pay for im- 
provements in public 
transport 

For all these reasons, we be- 
lieve a parking tax should form 
part of the coherent package of 
transport policies we are hop- 
ing to see in the Government’s 
white paper next month. 

Philip Parker. 

Transport 2000, London. 


r-RANCIs Wheen concludes 
I his column: “It is pointless 
to penalise motorists for 
crimes committed by huge con 
porations. Anyone who spends 
an hour or two in tbe sanitised 
hell that is Tesco has surely 
been punished enough for one 
lifetime." In February 1997. 1 
spent an hour and a half seri- 
ously Injured in the crushed 
wreck of my car underneath a 
38-tonne Tesco lorry. It had- 
gone out of control while nego- 
tiating a roundabout and over- 
turned on top of a car contain- 
ing myself, my seven-year-old 
daughter and her friend. We 
count ourselves lucky to have 
survived. 

Tesco's response has been to 
admit no liability nor offer any 
expression of concern. This 
seems to bear out Mr Wheen’s 
argument about the uncurbed 
powers of giant retailers, and 
the Governments apparent 
choice “to favour the rich and 
powerful at the expense of the 
ordinary citizen". 

Judith Moore. 

Thetford, Norfolk. 
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Joan Gili 


Catalan 

imprint 

in exile 



ORN in Barcelona 
and resident in 
England since the 
f mid-thirties, Joan 
Lluis Gili i Serna, 
who has died of cancer aged 
91. was well-known in literary 
circles as a publisher, transla- 
tor of Lorca and a specialist 
antiquarian bookseller. In 
wider cultural and political 
circles, he was esteemed as an 
unofficial ambassador for his 
beloved homeland of Catalo- 
nia. 

On his 80th birthday he was 
presented with a set of Cata- 
lan poems translated by mem- 
bers of the Anglo-Catalan 
Society. We played a game 
with a fable written by the 
famous modem Catalan poet 
Caries Riba called Sis Joans 
(Six Johns) and applied it to 
all the various aspects of 
Joan's long life: Anglop hil p. 
editor, translator, publisher, 
man of letters and first-rate 
tennis player. Putting 
together the multiple strands 
of his life was not an easy task 
given his modesty. What 
above all sealed the pact be- 
tween En gland and C atalonia 

was his abiding love for 
English literature, its institu- 
tions and its political 
tolerance. 

When Joan Gili arrived in 
London, his first important 
task was to attempt to break 
down the barrier of ignorance 
about Catalonia. Few had any 
awareness of a cultural his- 
tory stretching back to the 
early Middle Ages and the 
later maritime expansion, 
which Included oolonies in 
Greece and trading posts 
around the Mediterranean. 
And even fewer had in those 
early days any direct knowl- 
edge of the language that 
seven million people spoke 
and fought to preserve against 
official pressures by the vic- 
torious Franco government 

GUI’s Introductory Catalan 
Grammar with a brief anthol- 
ogy of literary texts and a vo- 
cabulary appeared in 1943, to 
universal scholarly acclaim 


And for a handful of universi- 
ty graduates in the immediate 
post-war years heading for 
Barcelona to do research 
(clandestinely funded of 
course), it was personally sig- 
nificant. We had no prior 
knowledge of the language, 
hut clutching our copies, we 
slowly mastered it at nights in 
a pension beside the historic 
bar Els Quatre Gats where Pi- 
casso and his friends had 
painted two decades earlier. 
At that time we did not have 


Mel Powell 


much opportunity to speak it, 
since officialdom adjured us 
to “speak the language of the 
Empire”, but in later aca- 
demic lives we eventually 
managed to promote Catalan 

studies in British universi- 
ties. 

Joan was bom into the 
world of books in Barcelona. 
Hte fiatther Unis ran a publish- 
ing house. One unde was 
founder and president of the 
Association of Publishers in 
Barcelona, another was a 
painter. At that time Joan’s 
ambition was to follow a liter- 
ary career. He fell in love with 
Eliot (whom he translated), 
Auden, Spender and Dylan 
Thomas. After a preliminary 
visit to England in 1933 he de- 
cided to emigrate perma- 
nently, and, in the following 
year, he set up a small book- 
shop and press in the Charing 
Cross Road area, to collabora- 
tion with C Henry Warren, as- 
sistant editor of Radio Times. 
It was through Warren that 
he met Ms future wife, Eliza- 
beth MacPherson, a meeting 
which led to a blissfully 
happy married life of some eo 
years. 

The Dolphin Book Company 
began to fulfil a very real 
need, for there was no special- 
ist dealer in Spanish litera- 
ture at the time let alone Cat- 
alan, no tyia with the 
antiquarian knowledge that 

Joan was developing. By this 

time h e hari maria many n thar 

contacts in English cultural 
circles: figures such as CDay 
Lewis. Kingsley Martin, VS 
Pritchett, the composer Alan 
Rawstbome and the musician 
Harry Rfach fffo other ambi- 
tion was to introduce new 
names to the r eading public, 
and to translate poetry. And 
in 1939, Selected Poems cf Fe- 
derico Garda Lorca was pub- 
lished, translated by Joan Gili 
and Stephen Spender. Joan 
made his own choices for this 
anthology, ranging from Lor- 
ca's first Libro de Poemas to 
toe last Diuxm del Tcunarit, 
just before the port's tragic 
death. His love for Lorca per- 
sisted through, his life. When 
JM Cohen opened up the 
series The Penguin Poets, cov- 
ering the chief European lan- 
guages, he inevitably turned 
to Joan to prepare a new and 
expanded anthology for which 
jpan provided English prose 
versions. 

By the 1940s, Joan was a 
successful publisher and anti- 
quarian bookseller/ Because 
of the London blitz he moved 
his famil y and business out of 



Joan Gili ... a 60-year pact between England and Catalonia 


the metropolis, eventually set- 
tling in Fyfield Road, Oxford, 
where his home became a 
focus for exiled Republican 
writers. 

By now Joan was building 
up Ms own imprint with an 
extensive Anthology qf Cata- 
lan Poetry (1953) and a whole 
clutch of bilingual editions of 
Catalan writers such as Josep 
Camer, Caries Riba and Sal- 
vador Espriu. He also ven- 
tured into academic publish- 
ing with collections of 
annotated medieval texts, 
studies by eminent scholars of 
Gagtiiinn epic poetry of the 
Golden Age, the dramatist 
Calderhn, the painter El 
Greco, and modern Castilian 
writers such as Valera, Una- 
muno and Juan Ramon 
Jim6nez. 

H E EDITED the pro- 
ceedings of the 
First International 
Conference of Hi- 
spanists at Oxford 
(1964) and the Interna ti o n al 
Congress of Catalan Language 
and Literature at Cambridge 
(1976), not to mention seven 
homage volumes dedicated to 
distinguished academics, de- 
signed specially to meet their 
interests. He also oversaw a 
series of occasional publica- 


tions launched by the Anglo- 
Catalan Society. In the end 
the Dolphin Imprint touched 
over 70 titles, of which, a quar- 
ter dealt with Catalonia. 

I suppose the organisation 
he felt closest to was the 
Anglo-Catalan Society- This 
emerged from a sequence of 
dinners in London res- 
taurants In the 1950s. The two 
mainstays cf the group were 
Dr Josep Batista i Roca of 
Cambridge University, a 
short, stiff penguin-like fig- 
ure, an obsessive Catalanist, 
and the tall, lithe, heron 
shape of Joan Gili, as well as 
other famous exiled Catalans 
like Trueta. the first Nuffield 
professor of orthopaedic sur- 
gery in Oxford. In. 1954 it was 
decided to form a society to 
disseminate <md celebrate the 
achievements of Catalan 
culture. 

Although mainly a schol- 
arly grouping, letters of pro- 
test were written about the 
treatment of Catalan scholar- 
ship under Franco. It was 
therefore with exultation that 
we headed through the post- 
Franco years to the establish- 
ment of the Statute of Auton- 
omy for Catalonia. Joan never 
missed a meeting of the soci- 
ety, and after the death of its 
first honorary president Dr 


Batista, in 1979. Joan replaced 
him. He spoke little, but 
worked tirelessly behind the 
scenes. 

It Is sad that Joan did not 
live to see the projected major 
grammar cf the Catalan lan- 
guage by Alan Yates and Max 
Wheeler, inspired, of course, 
by his original example: it 
will now be dedicated to his 
memory. 

Joan Gili leaves his wife, 
nnH three children: Jonathan, 
a television producer and doc- 
umentary film maker. Kather- 
ine, a sculptor, and the youn- 
gest, Martin, who has 
followed in his father’s foot- 
steps in the Dolphin Book 
Company. Joan can now a t 
last rest peacefully in the gen- 
erous shade of these multiple 
accomplishments. 

The night dreams 
down the mom river: 
the dead In the shadows 
understand the obscure 
words qf the poet 

(Carles Riba, Tankas of the 
Four Seasons, translated by 
JL Gili) 


Brian Tate 


Joan Lluis Gill I Senra, publisher 
and Catalan scholar, bom Febru- 
ary 10, 1907; died May 6. 1998 


Serious about music - and all that jazz 



Mel Powell ... a wartime gig with the Glen Miller band 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


ON PAGE 8, G2, May 11, in an 
article headed. English Odds 
that are forever foreign, we 
said in a sub-heading which 
paraphrased the text. Con- 
tract formers come three or 
four times a year to plough, 
sew and reap. Plough, sow 
and reap, that Is. 

IN THE graphic which 
formed part of our Analysis 
on immig ration. Page 19, May 
12, we pinpointed 1921 as a 
year hi which US immigra- 
tion law was tightened, and 
we said a “literary” test was 
introduced. A literacy test 
was thought sufficient for the 
purpose. 

IN AN article on Page 4 of the 
Guide. May 9. we said, "The 


man friln w mnsiriflns called 

Tops’ was without a doubt 
the mightiest path ead in all of 
jazz. Introduced to the weed 
during a break at the Savoy 
Ballroom in 1919 ...” Louis 
Armstrong did not go to Chi- 
cago until 1922. Even then he 
would not have been able to 
smoke dope at the Savoy, 
which did not open until 1927. 

ON PAGE 2 of our Jobs & 
Money section. May 9, we 
gave a redundant number for 
the Ofiice of Fair Trading. The 
number now is 0171 211 8000. 

CORRECTION to a correc- 
tion: Gregory Peck played a 
gentile journalist passing 
himself off as Jewish in the 
film Gentleman's Agreement. 


T HE composer and occa- 
sional Jazz pianist Mel 
IfoweH. who has died In 
California aged 75, was lucky 
not to have departed more 
than half a century ago. After 
two years with the Benny 
Goodman band, which he had 
joined at the age of 18, he was 
called up in the US Army and 
invited to play in the legend- 
ary Glenn MZBer Army Air 
Force Band. In December 1944, 
Miller got into a plane to fly 
from England to Paris with 
Powell, amongst other musi- 
cians. But Miller thought it 
would be safer with fewer pas- 
sengers. Powell stayed behind: 
the plane vanished. 

Powell's career had been 
directed towards classical 
music, but he loved Jazz and In 
his early days with Goodman 
critics suggested he might be- 
come a great player. For con- 
cert work be had changed his 
name from Epstein to Powell 
at a time when Jewish names 
were often Anglicised — al- 
though it did not apparently 

occur to his boss, Mr 
Goodman. 

But Powell disliked life on 
the road and the band's metic- 
ulous arrangements restricted 
his creativity. There was also 
Goodman’s martinet leader- 


Ella ggq»n J 1347 (Corrections, 
May 14). He wasn't a "Jewish 
journalist’*. 

ANOTHER correction to a 
correction: We misspelt the 
name of the Arsenal foot- 
baller, Patrick Vieira in Cor- 
rections, May 12. Another 
apology. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Reader s’ Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Horn 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Surface mall to Readers’ Edi- 
tor, The Guardian, 119. Far - 
rtngdon Road, London ECfR 
3ER. Fax : 0171 239 9897. E- 
mail: readeri8guardian.co.uk 


ship. After the war Powell left 
big band music for good. After 
a disconsolate year in Holly- 
wood scoring films, he studied 
at Yale University under Paul 
Hindemith. Powell began writ- 
ing sophisticated music — de- 
scribed by one critic as "a bit 
dry” — as well as teaching. 

In 1970 he moved to Los An- 
geles and taught at the Califor- 
nia Institute for the Arts. By 
now lie had developed a formi- 
dable, elitist reputation, al- 
though he loved to laugh and 
enjoyed making outrageous 
state m e n ts. 

Shortly after arriving at Cal- 
Arts be was embroiled in a 
controversy. He had composed 
Immoblles I-IV in which his 
tapes were mixed with playing 
by the LA Philharmonic. An 
audience of 14JXX) turned out 
to hear this, and the following 
experimental collaboration 
with the late Prank Zappa of 
Mothers of Invention, and 
members of the Philharmonic. 

But during the performance 
of Immobiles a disconnected 
wire caused an interruption. 
The audience was asked to 
wait until after the intermis- 
sion but Zappa feus loudly pro- 
tested and Powell, already un- 
easy in this atmosphere, 
marched out "Serious new 


A Country Diary 


music, like serious Old music, 
isn’t made to be dribbled 
around In a basketball arena,” 
he wrote later in the LA 
Times. "The idea of egalitari- 
anism, lovely and human 
within the world of political 
and social structures, becomes 
foolish in connection with the 
high art of music." 

The LA Times received hun- 
dreds of letters, same praising 
Powell, others condemning 
Mm as an aloof snob. Powell, 
i m m e nsely popular among his 
students, remained unper- 
turbed. 

In the 1980s he resumed 
playing Jazz, and in 1987 
received an ecstatic review 
from the New Yorker. He was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize in 
1990 for his concerto fix* two 
pianos. Duplicates. 

Powell once said: "Music, 
just music, nothing more, 
beautifully composed, beauti- 
fully performed, free bom par- 
ody, satire, political commen- 
tary, pandering — for me that 
remains more powerful than 
ah the rest." 


Christopher Reed 


Melvin Epstein Poweil. composer, 
musician, teacher, bom February 
12. 1923; died April 24, 1998 


Lydia Sinclair 



Winning justice for 

the dispossessed 


T HE clients of the sdllcir 
tor Lydia Sinclair, who 

has died of cancer aged 

52, were devoted to her. 
She fought for the dispos- 
sessed, endlessly pa tifi fl t in 
representing people who felt, 
sometimes with justification, 

that everyone else had given 
up an t fr»m She fought — and 
won — legal cases for people 

with a mental Illness or lean* 
tog difficulties, championed 


their rights, and contributed 
towards improving the law 
and its practice to respect of 
their status. 

Lydia was bom in Cumbria 
and was a fine athlete as a 
gi rl- Sh e graduated in sociol- 
ogy from Bedford College, 
London, became a psychiatric 
s<y_i*VI worker, taught, and 
then started a career in the 
law. But then she went to the 
United States where, to 1976,. 
aha married Mitch GDcksteto, 
and worked as a special needs 
education researcher and 
later as a special needs hear- 
ing officer. In 1980 they 
returned to London with their 
son, Ben. 

Lydia qualified as a solicitor 
in 1983 and soon after became 
deputy legal director of the 
montni health Charity Mind- 
In 1989 she became a mental 
health act commissioner and 
for the next eight years visited 
psychiatric, learning disabil- 
ity and special hospitals, mon- 
itoring standards, talking to 
patients. William Bingley, the 
commission's chief executive, 
noted her courage, humour 

wnri mmmttmpnt, and an abil- 
ity to retain a sense of outrage 
when confronted by those un- 
acceptable situations to which 
v ulnerable people sometimes 

flnrt ^MTlMlh TK 

In 1987-80 she worked in pri- 
vate practice at Bimberg & 
Co, bat to 1989 became legal 
director of Men cap, tile char- 
ity for people with learning 
disabilities. She worked an 
Mencap’s evidence to the Law 
Commission, which led to its 
proposals on the reform of the 
law of consent by persons 
with mental incapacity, now 
being taken forward to the 
current green paper. 

She strived to make the 
criminal justice system more 
accessible and foir to people 
with learning disabilities. 
Her contribution to the 1995 
Law Society/British Medical 


Letter 


Association Assessment^ 

|h 5dd be able to 
areas to which they could 
make valid decisions- 
to 1993 she left ^* enca £- rL _ 
aitbnng h remaining as a coj> 
sultent - and joined Scott 
Moncrieffi Harbour & Sin- 
clair, a unique legal practice 
dedicated to protecting the 
rights of people 
difficulties or mental dto 
orders. Many clients had been 
physically, emotionally orsex- 
uaDy abused m residential 
care. 

Lydia's work was the focus 
other life- Less than a month 
ago she was representing cli- 
ents at a hearing even when 
suffering from increasingly 
advanced cancer. She pursued 
the resolution of her clients 
problems, with steely determi- 
nation and inexhaustible 
patience. 

Lydia loved music, particu- 
larly the human voice. She 
once queued for 24 hours to 
hear Maria Caflas sing. She is 
survived by her husband, son 
ft»r> and daughter Hann ah. 


Sarah Leigh 


writes Lydia 
fSSair first touched mylife 
j^tfjesununer of 1587 when 
Midland, who was mai- 
Sflv HI, took his own life 
£ of the doctors 
JStoitots who saw hun i had 

SoSS any JSh 

and to the wake ofhis death 
the coroner ruled that 
committed suicide m a 
clear, calculated light . 
22rt f tom letting toe medi- 
cal profession off the hook, 
the verdict enabled an insur- 
ance company to refhseme 
payment Then I met Lydfe 
will always give you the 
support you need,” she said, 
andshe did. Thanks to her 1 
got an ex-gratia payment 
from the company; more im- 
portantly she became my 
lifeline to my many endeav- 
ours to obtain justice over 
my husband's death. She was 
always there, ldnd, under- 
standing. unique, a guiding 
liehtin the dark. Without 
people like Lydia Sinclair 
those fighting the medical 
and legal bureaucracy cm 
mental health issues don’t 
have a chance. 


Lydia Sinclair, solicitor, bom 
November 20, 1945; died May 5, 
1998 



Lydia Sinclair . . . better law for the mentally 111 


Norman Ho ward, former chair- 
man. Greater London Council 
planning committee writes : 
Andrew Saint was less than 
fair in his obituary cf Fred 
Pooley (March 24) when be 
stated that in his time at the 
Greater London Council he 
was “unable to achieve much." 
Pooley was responsible for a 
number cf innovative ideas. 
He sorted out Piccadilly, Liver- 
pool Street, St Katharine’s 
Dock; laid the groundwork for 
the Docklands development, 
persuaded the council to adopt 
a sensible approach to offices 
and tackled the demanding 
problems of London Transport 
The new London authority’s 
benchmark for dedicated offi- 
cers could well use him as a 
standard. 


Birthdays 


Francesca Annis. actress, 53; 
Hazel Blears. Labour MP. 42; 
Chay Blyth, yachtsman, 58,- 
Jack Brace, rock singer, 
bassist, composer, 55; Denis 
Canaan, playwright 79; Alec 
Dankworth, jazz bassist 38; 
Phil Drabble, naturalist and 
broadcaster, 84; Michael Fal- 
lon, Conservative MP. 46; 
David Henry, actor, 58; 
Helen field, opera singer, 47; 
Emma Forbes, children’s 
television presenter, 34; Bar- 
oness (Sarah) Hogg, econo- 
mist, 52; George Lucas, film 
director and producer, 54,- 
Lord McAlpine, former dep- 
uty chairman. Conservative 
Party, 56; Canon John Oates, 
rector, St Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
68; Sian Phillips, actress. 64: 
Tim Roth, actor, 37; Patricia 
Turner, GMB trades union- 
ist, 71; Franjo Tndjman, 
president of Croatia, 76; 
Adrlanne Uzlell-Hamilton, 
circuit judge. 66; Bob 
Woolmer, cricket coach. 49. 


RIVER TEES, BARNARD 
CASTLE: We were en- 
grossed to watching the one- 
sided dogfight overhead. A 
carrion crow had taken a 
deep dislike to the kestrel 
that had intruded too close 
to its nest, and the crow was 
pursuing It relentlessly just 
above the tree tops. The kes- 
trel effortlessly dodged 
every dive and lunge with a 
subtle warp of wing or tail 
feathers, but grew weary of 
the harassment and was 
soaring away. Then some- 
thing made us both turn and 
look behind, just in (inn> to 
catch a glimpse of a buck roe 
deer crossing the path 20 
yards upwind, then gingerly 
picking its way between 
boulders on the steep river 


bank until It disappeared 
from view. Half a minute 
later It reappeared, swim- 
ming against the current, 
passing three goosanders 
sitting on a flat water-worn 
boulder in mid-stream, and 
clambering out onto the far 
bank. It shook itself and was 
momentarily enveloped to 
an aura of silver as the 
water droplets caught the 
sunlight then set off up the 
bank and through the 
brambles. A nuthatch whis- 
tling in the branches of the 
oak above us caught my at- 
tention. and when I looked 
back across the river the 
deer was lost in deep shad- 
ows between the trees. Down 
to the river a dipper bobbed 
to the current, diving to feed 


in the gravelly river bed. 
and the goosanders — two 
chestnut-headed females 
and a male resplendent In 
glossy green, white and 
black breeding plumage — 
settled back on their rock. A 
peacock butterfly landed on 
my rucksack, turned Its 
back to the low early morn- 
ing sun and spread its 
wings. We'd come here with 
the intention of taking a 
longer walk upriver to Corn- 
erstone, but suddenly just 
sitting here in the sun, 
breathing the hyacinth 
scent of bluebells and wait- 
ing to see what would come 
around the bend to the river 
next, seemed a much better 
idea. 

PHIL GATES 


Ernest Harvey 


First with the 
election results 


E RNEST James Harvey, 
who at the Press Associ- 
ation pioneered a revo- 
lution to the reporting of elec- 
tion results, has died aged 85. 
In the photo finish general 
election of 1950, when Labour 
achieved a five-seat majority, 
PA’s mtoute-by-minute ser- 
vice was acclaimed by news- 
papers for its “machine-like 
precision”. The following 
year when Clement Attlee 
went to the country, PA beat 
its only competitor Extel. on 
both the volume of informa- 
tion it could send out and the 
speed at which it was done. 

Born in South-east London, 
Harvey soon excelled at 
school, and looked set to 
study to become a doctor, but 
changed circumstances 
meant he had to leave school 
at 15 to support his foraily. He 
began work as a clerk at Oxo, 
but studied hard in the eve- 
nings to qualify in company 
law and accounting. In 1939, 
at the age of 26. he joined the 
Press Association as company 
secretary, beating hundreds 
of other more experienced 
candidates. He served du ring 
the war as a captain In the 
Intelligence Corps, including 
cwo years to Burma cracking 
Japanese codes, and then 
returned to PA as chief 
accountant 

He soon became assistant 
general manager, and then fi. 
nancial director, of both the 
PA-Reuter photo and features 
companies. He was keen to 
promote the growth of the PA 
empire, and realised that im- 
proving the speed and accu- 

2SL w i? w *ich election 
results were reported was the 
key to staying ahead of the 
competition. He concentrated 
e 5 or to into this task, and 
itprnd off handsomely to the 
I960 general election. 

that computers 
wotod hold the key t6 info® 
matlon communication, and 
general etecSn 
introduced one, which had to 
be housed in another building 
because of its size. Not onlv 
was a mass of foctual infer- 
matlon available about the 

candidates, the partiS. pr^J 

^ results, 
but for the first time the 
country could learn of swto^ 
and forecasts at the touch ofa 
button. 

Two years later he was 
credited with the meticulous 
organisation of PA’s cente- 
nary celebrations, culminat- 
ing at Guildhall when the 
Queen marked 100 years of 
impartial newsgathering and 
distribution and a service at 


St Bride’s to Fleet Street — 
where, 21 years earlier, he 
had married his childhood 
sweetheart, Eleanor. 

Throughout his 28 years of 
service at PA he was able to 
rub shoulders with the politi- 
cal legends erf the day — Chur- 
chill, Attlee, Macmillan, Gait- 

skell and Douglas-Home 

which gave him a real pas- 
sion for politics: in 1969 he 
joined Conservative Central 
Office as its chief accountant. 
After nine years, during 
which he received an OBE, he 
retired to Eastbourne, but 
continued to remain very 
active to the local Conserva- 
tive Association, always 
ready to give advice and en- 
couragement, hut never slow 
to express his concern when 
he believed traditional party 
values were being neglected. 

He is survived by his wife, 
daughters Anne and Caroline, 
and son David. 


Brian Higgins 


Ernest James Harvey, accoun- 
tant, bom February 15 iqv». 
died April 22, 1998 ' 
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FinanceG/uaadian 


Earnings growth must fall* declares Bank as unemployment drops I Notebook 


Job boom points to rate rise 


Lany Elliott 

and Charlotte Denny 


S trong signs that 
five years of railing 
unemployment is 
igniting wage infla- 
tion drew a stark 
warning from the Bank of 
England yesterday that Inter- 
est rates may have to rise 
again this year. 

The Bank reacted sharply 
to official figures showing 
tiiat big bonus payments from 
.firms to prevent workers 
leaving had pushed growth in 
pay to its highest level since 
1992. Average earnings 
growth in the 12 months to 
February rose to 4^ per cent. 


“Today’s figures were unex- 
pectedly high.” said Mervyn 
King, the Bank’s deputy gov- 
ernor. “These rates of earn- 
ings growth will have to fall.” 

He told a press conference 
that the Government could 
not hope to meet its per 
cent inflation target if wage 
inflation stayed at this level. 

Yesterday's labour market 
figures showed the Jobless 
total is continuing to fall on 
both the measures used by 
the Government The number 
of people out of work and 
claiming benefit fell by 17.700 
in April to stand at 1,356,100, 
the lowest level since July 


Earnings and ufHMnptoyment 



24-year-olds on the dole for Although the committee is 
more than six months has expecting underlying infla- . 
dropped by almost 60.000 to tion to rise in the short term 

120.000 In the past year, and to 3 per cent. It win he close to 
there was a drop of 131,000 to the Government's target over 

194.000 in those aged over 25 the next two years, according , 
who have been out of work for to yesterday's forecast. But 


more than two years. 

The balance of opinion on 
the Bank’s monetary policy 
committee has swung in 
favour of keeping rates on 


Mr King said the rapid slide 
in sterling and the jump In 
average earnings since the 
report had been finished 
meant the committee could be 



seems little prospect of their 
risking the regulatory hur- 
dles. and a foreign bidder 
would be brave indeed to risk 
£5 billion on the sector's num- 
ber four. 


Bank fears 


hold, according to the min- forced Into putting rates up 
utes of their April meeting, a gain. 
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published yesterday. After 
two months In which the com- 
mittee has been evenly split 


I O. i^I/innhnm I I AWKS and doves at the 

Lisa Buckingham I— iBank Of England must 

1 I I have breathed a sigh of 


on whether another rise in ting up rates, according to the 


LUED Domecq may not 
be the stock market’s 
most dynamic operator. 


rates was needed to quell in- inflation report. “To the ex- but something is wrong when 


1980. The rate is down 0.1 per-.] was down 33,000 in the first 1 method is BA per cent. Labour nation, the minutes con- 1 tent that inflationary pres- 


centage points to 4.8 per cent 
Measured by the numbers 


fr^Spercent the previous of people looking for work — 


three months of 1998 to 
1,860,000, the lowest figure 


shortages mean employers 
are giving work to the two 


firmed speculation that Pro- sure is increased, monetary 
fessor Charles Goodhart had policy will have to be tighter 


month, the Office for National 
Statistics said. 


the standard International 
definition — unemployment 


since the Government started groups targeted by the Gov- joined the doves producing a than would otherwise be the 
collecting figures in this way ernment’s New Deal pro- clear 5-3 majority for leaving case to meet the prescribed 
in 1984. The rate using this gramme. The number of 18 to rates at 725 per cent. inflation target. “ it says. 


The introduction of the ■ f 1 ®? 1 

minimum wage next April A Domecq may not ^ * ,ac * c 

could force the Bank into put- /\ be the stock market’s D ^90 yesterday. ^ 

ting up rates, according to the w lmost dynamic operator, Mmmfacturers will have 
inflation report. “To the ex- but something is wrong when to ~ eer ’ 

tent that inflationary pres- its former offlshoot, the Tetley 

sure is increased, monetary teabags business, is now Au 6ust 1996 

policy will have to be tighter worth twice as much as the 

than would otherwise be the management paid just three e ? X}r * s ™ or Jf. 

case to meet the prescribed years back. ;*£w up m a widening trade 

inflation target,” it says. It Is not after all, as though “Jr'jV. D 


show up in a widening trade 
deficit 



tea drinking ha$ suddenly ac- ^ Bank’s monetary 

qmredawhaLe new dimen- ^ 
sion of appeal In feet the 


British are rapidly exchang- 
ing their love of a cuppa for a 
mug of instant Nescafe or a 
capuccino. 

The explanation does not 
lie wholly with any ineptitude 


rekindle domestic inflation, 
which is being kept in check 
by the high value of sterling. 
To keep inflation under con- 
trol, the committee is ready to 
see factories cutting output 


£ sarassrsK I ssksESSK: 


nique. Other management 


™nomy- notably 

thhSfMKS 

There »«* oatv two reasons 1X137 B ° ap tignin if sterling 

for such impressive increases aJJJjJ 8 ?} 

— and neither has anything ProWem at the heart of 
to do with such gobbledygook CUrrent Policy ar- 

as management focus, lighter ran ^ einenls ' rx ^ s 

or a liberated ex- £ 

THp Firct ciicrcrruztc thp mm. fiscal pedal. 


ecutive. 

The first suggests the com- 
pany was wrongly valued in 
the first place while it was 
part of the larger stable; the 


The Treasury argues that 
the outturn for public borrow- 
ing, which is better than ex- 


second that oncTtl^raiTotrf Pected, Is a sign oT how tight 
irons are dangled under their MPCmtauteswain.it 


noses, managers suddenly 
start working far more affec- 
tively than they did for their 
former masters. 

Either way shareholders 
lose out — they get paid too 
little when the business is 
sold to its management and 
they have to pay the execu- 
tives too much when they buy 
their way back in at flotation. 


The safe way? 

S AFEWAY demonstrated 
yesterday it is not the 
patsy of the super- 
market industry it has some- 
times seemed over the past 


could simply be a sign that 
activity is stronger than an- 
ticipated. 


Self-fulfilling 

N OT so long ago the in- 
vestment tactics of 
George Soros and his 
Quantum fund were a closely- 
guarded secret Now the guru 
who became famous as the 
man who broke the Bank of 
England cannot throw as 
much as a penny into the in- 
vestment pond without a 
megapbonic announcement 
And a reputation for shrewd- 
ness collects disciples whose 
weighty following means bets 


Dick Brown, Cable and Wireless chief executive (right) and Robert Lerwill, executive finance director, with a model of the Adventurer which is sponsored by the company in an ames , s **™ e ° 0V ®*'““L P 3 ^ weighty fallowing ™pono bets 
attempt to break the rcrand-the-warid record for a motorised vessel. The company yesterday announced a 18 per cent leap in pre-tax profits to £2.42 billion nroTtxsRAPttJWAmwAno^s ^ ^ can quickly become self-fill- 

target some would have us be- ^ ^ mTHt . 

- - -- - - - - - — ... The chain's current rales ment maestro. Warren Bngct. 


Britain’s old weights are Chrysler chiefs’ 
put back in the balance $ 1 bn bonanza 


Rupert Jones 
and Cefla Weston 


atm be sold in imperial mea- in discussions at commission 
surements will be pints of JeveL They are aware of our 


e * ton jnflk and draught beer and 

cider, though it seems incon- 
little more than celvahle that a pound of but- 


concems.” Metrication, he 
added, had been “the sin 
which dared not speak its 


W ITH little more than celvahle that a pouna tx out- wrnen aareu not speax u* 
18 months to go until ter will ever be known as any- name” under the previous 
pounds and ounces thing other than a pound of government 


up to 31 billion (£810 million) 


_ pounds and ounces thing other than a pound of government rate history with a payout of 

are due to disappear from the butter. The chances of a quar- The minister made his up to 31 billion (£610 mfOion) 
hifih streetsmfoisters are ter-pounder being rechris- promise after a government if its merger with Daimler- 
„ rea’reuard action to tened a nfoth-of-a-Iologram- task force said time was run- Benz is approved. 
» a ii?^StiSsS&it- mer also seem remote. rung out if the December 1999 They will be able to use 


i- - T „ .. .r multi-million dollar payment 

— — >ran ”* *•"" Tont These so-called “golden para- 

chute” provisions date beck 

T OP Chrysler executives to Chrysler’s 1995 takeover 
will earn one of the big- battle with corporate raider 
gest bonanzas in corpo- Kirk Kerkorian, the compa- 
rate history with a payout of ny's largest shareholder. 


Tetley 
duo set 
for £1 5m 
tea break 


SSKSfw&S **“ »«•■? acuon 

biyT^> the shade. But the 

price at which those sales P?? 7 .* 1 * 38 ~ h _ gain, about 
hStebeen bought is reflected wfot* Mr Buffet had been so 


moves into a stock, so do coat- 


in Safeway's plunging profits. 

Safeway has had to spend 
heavily — on measures such 


prescient 

The money markets have 
largely shrugged off Mr 
Soros’ latest $8 billion gamble 


V 

I & 


as the revamped ABC loyalty 
scheme and on extra staff 
which is described euphfimls- 

SSSSS 18 ^ <»r- 


raoney 

T 5 S 7 -,SLsaps SrSHolS -tfSK i sjai?s 

round tea-bag, is poised J^sd® t donhlaedged Carol Galley, 

to make at least two of its top toe dominatrlx of Mercury 

directors multi-millionaires improved Asset Management, and Tray 

after a £400 million stock mar- Dye, who heads PDFM, have 

ket flotation this summer. both discovered how in- 

Lean Allen, group chair- rf tensely uncomfortable the 

rZZLJ match the benefits of scale cf ^ ^ 


eign exchange dealers already 


editing a rearguard action to tened a nintteor-a-m 
save the last vestiges of Brit- mer also seem remote, 
ain’s once proud tradition of Mr .Gr iffiths said: “We are 
imperial measures. ™ 

Consumer affa irs minister ^g99)M|nj7A 
Nigel Griffiths yesterday an- 
trounced he was in talks with 

the European Commission to r-=r I — ~ 

win dispensation to keep im- — — 

perial measurements along- — - 

side the metric system ^ter ~ /TTTv 

December 31, 1999. He said he == / U£t 

was “very sympathetic” to ITTH — — f 
the Idea of the two systems 
running in tandem for up to fW 

10 years; _ 10, 1 fSSSae fl/ 

Under current European I // 

Union Jaw, Shops will not be J 1 *\ 
able to sdl loose food such as 

fruit and vegetables in MmrjgJ 'illlui 
pounds and ounces from 2000. j B suss 

Packaged food is already srifl ^ 

by the metric system. r 

The only items which wul | 'Trrr 1 - 1 


ning out if the December 1999 They will be able to use 
deadline was to be met. Peter their options to buy shares in 
Salsbury, managing director the merged group almost im- 
of Marks & Spencer and a mediately, according to docu- 


Chrysler chairman Robert 
Eaton could get more than 
3100 million in Daim- 
lerChrysler shares. 

Last week he brushed aside 


xs 

m roi 


mem h er of the Better Begula- 1 ments filed with Wall Street ( him to enter talks with Daim- 


the idea that the prospect of a after a £400 million stock mar- 
huge payout had encouraged ket flotation this summer. 


directors multi-millionaires 


<■■■■ tion Task Force advisory watchdog, foe Securities and ler. “My personal situation man, and Roger Price, group limelight can be when the 

I IJ xl J.J 1. k. I I mnn fH vnfnrl " ha wmlrf .hnr. I UW WO ieHUETS- WK UKre I UiAt, huinh 


group, said there needed to he Exchange Commission. never came to my mind,” he 

a programme of consumer in- Normally executives are said. “We are trying to create 
formation and eduation forced to wait a minimum of a the leading auto company in 


' WE LL ^ 
HAVE ID GO 
meexrw 

KILOMETRE, 


ahead of any change. 

“They [foe Government] 


year before they are allowed the world for the future of all 


need to clarify their intended shares, in order to encourage 
application of the European them to improve the compa- 


to convert options into our stakeholders." 
shares, in order to encourage However, Carol Bowie, 
them to improve the compa- research director at consult- 


1 9(wssas> 


directive. What we are urging 

them to do is say what they 
want and do it as quickly as 


ny’s performance. 

Chrysler said about 2J00 


finance director, could share 
£15 million. 

Other senior directors are , 
expected to join the million- 
aire dub, although Mr Allen 
nowever, uaroi duwib, i and Mr Price are thought to 
research director at consult- 1 be the largest individual 
ing firm Executive Compen- 1 shareholders with an esti- 


Midas touch disappears. 


sation Advisory Services, told mated joint 8 per cent stake. 


managers hold options in foe the Wall Street Journal: The two spearheaded the 


possible so consumers can get company. The top five ac- "What we have today are £200 million buy-out of Tetley 

used to ft" count for about a fifth of the friendly mergers in which from Allied Domecq in July 

The task force called for total. millions of dollars are pour- 1995, which was financed by a 

more simplification of con- Moreover, any of Chrysler’s fog out of the companies into consortium led by PPM ven- 
sumer law which in. many top 30 executives who lose foe hands of executives, who tures, the venture capital 
areas was too old and too their Jobs as a result of the are in some cases making foe firm. In the three years since, 

complex to be effective. deal will be entitled to a decisions to merge.” Tetley’s profits have in- 

creased from £10.7 million to 


Lib Dem call for 
stores inquiry 


deal will be entitled to a | decisions to merge." 


r, „ » ^ ~ parachute" provisions date 

—artt Trim mnw» rom back to Chiysler's 1995 take- 
over battle with corporate 

T OP Chrysler executives raider Kirk Kerkorian. 

look set to earn one of Chrysler chairman Robert 
the biggest bonanzas in Eaton could get more than 
corporate history with a 3100 million in Daimler- 
payont of up to 82 billion Chrysler shares. Last vteA he 
(£610 million) if foe compa- brushed aside foe idea that foe 
ny’s merger with ’ Daimler- prospect of a huge payout had 


Benz is approved. 

They will be able to use 


encouraged him to enter talks 
with Daimler. “My personal sit* 


their options to buy shares in uation never came to my 
the merged group almost im- mind,” he said, 
mediately. Normally execu- However, Carol Bowie, 
fives are forced to wait a research director at consult- 
minimum of a year before ing firm Executive Compen- 


they are allowed to convert 
options into shares. 

Moreover, any ofChrysler's 


sation Advisory Services, told 
the Wall Street Journal: 
“What we have today are 


top 30 executives who lose friendly mergers in which 
their jobs as a result of foe millions of dollars pour into 
deal will be entitled to a the bands of executives, who 


multi -million dollar payment. 
These so-called “golden 


are in some cases make foe 
decisions to merge.” 


■ In I TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 

inic 


Australia Z52 
Austria 1982 
Belgium 58.12 
Canada 228 
Cyprus 083 
Denmark 1QJBQ 
Finland 8.64- 
f ranee 9.43 


Germany 282 
Greece 48290 
Hong Kong 12J2S 
India 6496 
Ireland 1.119 
Israel 6M 
Italy 2^00 


Malaysia 627 
Matte 0.62 
Netherlands 3.18 
New Zealand 297 
Norway 11.82 
Ponugal 287.84 
Saudi Arabia e.oi 


Singapore 28S 
South Africa 8.07 
Spain 237.95 
Sweden 1220 ‘ 
Switzerland 2JH 
Turioey 395,780 
USA 12951 


Suppltn by fltafflfest (ate Ming rupee. aAefeai ana mOoltar) 
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Football: Nationwide League play-offs, second leg 
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Sunderland 2 Sheffield United 0 (agg: 3-2) 

Phillips head 
lights way 
to Wembley 


Qeorge Caulkftn 


A S THE final whistle 
sounded there were 
the inevitable tears 
and cheers but the 
overriding emotion among 
the vast majority of the 
fiercely partisan crowd was a 
sense of blessed relief that the 
promotion hopes of the most 
exciting Sunderland team for 
the best part of a generation 
were somehow stffi aflame. 

This being Wears ide it was 
anything but a straight- 
forward victory and after one 
of the most dominant first- 
half performances the play- 
offs can ever have produced, 
Peter Reid's team crumbled 
under the weight of the ten- 
sion, And 18 minutes from 
time only the reactions of Lio- 
nel Perez faded shots from 
Graham Stuart, Paul Devlin 
and Dean Saunders. 

But Sunderland survived, 
just, helped along the way by 
a Kevin Phillips goal — a 
flashing header diverting a 
hot-shot from Nicky Summer- 
bee — that equalled Brian 
Clough's post-war club record 
of 34 in a season. 

Bramail Lane had been 
6.000 under capacity on Sun- 
day and last night United 
could only sell two-thirds of 
their ticket allocation. Those 
souls not afflicted by apathy 
made up for the absentees 
with plenty of noise, though. 

With the attacking left-back 
Michael Gray back in the fold 
following a three-game sus- 
pension, Sunderland were an 
altogether more balanced 
proposition and that, allied to 
the non-appearance of Vassi- 
11s Borbokis, a scorer and a 
creator in the first leg, en- 


sured tt was from that 
that United were nearly con- 
sumed by an early swarm of 
red-and-white shirts. 

Shots from Summerbee, Al- 
lan Johnston and Phillips — 
the latter a rasping 20-yard 
volley which Simon Tracey 
did well to punch clear — all 
threatened to open the flood- 
gates, although the wait for 
goals was not to extend too 
much longer. 

Twenty rather one-sided 
minutes had elapsed when a 
harmless-looking shot from 
Johnston, on the left corner of 
the area, came into contact 
with the unfortunate Nicky 
Marker, trickled on to the 
post and into the net 
Then, In a breathless 120; 
second spell from the 38th 
minute, Phillips created his 
own piece of dub history, 
Johnston hit the post and a 
Niall Quinn header was 
beaten away by the keeper. 

It was. Impressive, heart 
pumping. Irresistible stuff 
and United had their work 
cot out simply hanging on; a 
wayward shot from Saunders 
was their sole Qrst-alf effort. 

The celebrations could not 
begin in earnest, however, for 
just as . on Sunday the Blades 
emerged for the second half in 
a considerably -sharper frame 
of rmnri- With Saunders for- 
ever In the thick of things 
there was little indination to 
relax, although the desperate 
edge to their play was hardly 
conducive to quality football. 


„ ■ — 14-4-2): Poroz; Hathaway. 

Craddock. WH Rants. Gray: Summarbee. 
Clark. Ball. Johnston; Phillips (Dlchlo. 
TSmln). Oulmi. 

Bhafflald United IS-4-jl]: Tracer; 
HoMawonh. Maik*r (Stuart 68 ). SotW 
, Wild or. Hamilton. Fort (DaBafc71]. W 
Oulnn: Saunders. MarcaJo (Morris. BO). 
Sounders. Devlin. 

i M Pterea (Portsmouth). 


Charlton 1 1pswich 0 (aggregate: 2-0) 

Newton’s fore 



Sand’s World CUP 


No.- 

sentim©”* 

or McCoist 

m Tirnrlrl ClID £ 



SCOTLAND’S WO*} 

OSupsPfdaJfgg &-»£SaS2 , if Macs 


The land for been 

McCoist was on^tted Paul oT a 

9* S **E£&F* 


Celtic tUH-Dau». iv- - beam 

'ISTSStt* -* s SfffiSfesSS 

mm sgtt 

uSed^tesinWaJn^ Monaco and 


United " -TS^rab- 

SeV *®’ Eoin Jess 


seven _ ■ . * 

&3S&s 

fielder Stuart McCall • 

McCoist had en)oy^ api^ 
pie patch when recaUed oy 
Rogers in Marchand scored 
Arc goals, resurrecting his 
nrfwwrts of making the fiu- 

StefiSoSfour months sborttf 
his 36th birthday, he was un 
able to sustain the tormi ami 
his international career is 
Snely over. He ^ 


-sss-asssss-s 

BSjfsgsS 

togetliefmurtiimWOT^ 
Brown will get as *» 
in the United States 


tampions Brazil at theSt^ 
de France on June 

surely over. He rr,/£ e is not certain to start 

debut against HoDand ml986 with that deraa. 

and scored 19 goals m 59 ei ^^ ercise in the US will 
aC «? W what ADy has he to hetp players reman. 


Trevor Haytot* 


C harlton might be. 
considered a trifle pre- 
mature in beginning 
work to expand The Valley p 
anticipation of Premiership 
football, but the team have 
unshakeable belief and an op- 
portunist performance last 
night sent them to Wembley 
and left them one game away 
from reclaiming the top-tier 
place they lost in 1990. 

Having lost the first game, 
Ipswich feared the worst be- 
cause Alan Curbishley's side 
had not conceded a goal m 
their previous eight outings. 
Shaun Newton’s first-half 


effort gave them a degree off 
comfort and broke the spirit 
of an Ipswich side who have 
now bowed out at this stage m 
two successive seasons. 

The atmosphere before the 
start was several decibels 
lower than at Portman Road 
in the first game. This was 
probably less, a sign that 
Charlton felt they had one 
foot inside Wembley than de- 
liberate noise management 
bearing in mind the younger 
elements in the Ipswich side 
had been inhibited by the ten- 
sion of three days before. 

A back injury coat Charlton 
the services of Clive Men- 
donca whose goals bad been 
instrumental in them advanc- 


ing this Ear while Ipswich left 
out Jamie Clapham whpse 
own-goal on Sunday had di- 
vided the teams. 

The first leg had degener- 
ated into an increasingly frac- 
tious contest littered with 

bookings and the dismissal of 

Charlton’s fail-back Danny 
Mills but by showing a yel- 
low card after the first seri- 
ous foul Eric Wolstenholme 
established order. 

The creative figures in the 
Ipswich midfield were into 
the game more quickly this 
time hut after Kleron Dyer 
had sent one blistering drive 
just over the bar, the home 
side began to threaten. 

Two supreme saves low 


down left Mark Bri^d curs- 
ing the Ipswich goalkeeper 
Richard Wright The visitant 
countering through David 
Johnson and Alex Mathie, 
could not come so dose and 
The Valley remained in ex- 
pectant mood. 

After 35 minutes their 
hopes were fulfilled as Chari- 
ton went further ahead over- 
all. Ipswich had never looked 
at ease when Newton was on 
the ball and, from a throw-in, 
the winger weaved his way 
inside before directing a firm, 
left-footed drive high into the 
net. 

Had Neil Heaney been able 
to send over a decent cross, 
Chariton might well have 


gone into the interval with 
hopes of an' Ipswich come- 
back at an end. 

Ipswich pressed for all their 

worth in the second half but 
Charlton are not used to con- 
ceding goals and behind a 
compact, organised defence 
Sasa Die always seemed to 
take up the right positions. 
Johnson nodded one opportu- 
nity straight at him and then 
saw the goalkeeper well 
placed to smother his low 
shot 


Rapid Beckham 
promotion held 
up as the target 
for wannabes 


Lawrie Madden In Toulon 


YVC M1 UW WWA— — W 

done for us in the past ***“ 
had to pick a sq^d dud 
anDropriate," said the man- 
^TEhobas selected Barren 
Jackson and Scott Booth to 
back up his first-choice 
strike-force of Kevin Gal- 
lacher and Gordon Dune. 

“McCoist and his club-mate 
McCall were in similar posi- 
tions." Brown added, ^oth 
have done well for us. We like 
to be loyal, but not foolishly 
so M 

McKinlay, 33, was included 
because of his talent for deliv- 
er inc crosses from forward 
areas on the left He will not 

be on from the start, however. 

Brown believes he is the type 
who could help to retrieve a 
losing situation. In the queue 
for the left wing-back posi- 
tion, he stands behind his 
club-mate Tom Boyd and 
Derby’s Christian Dallly. 

Colin Hendry of Blackburn 
will captain the squad in the 
absence of the injured Gary 
McAllister and Aberdeen s 
Jim Leighton is set to became 
the Gust Scotland player to 


one or two things. But at 
some stage in one ( of U*j 

games the team forBraafl wffl 

beon the field. I’m just 
saying what it is at the 
moment-" 


The squad 


(Rangers) 
Leighton (Aberdeen) 
SoMvmi (Wimbledon) 
Boyd (Celtic) 

Cahtarwood (Tottenham) 
Dallly (Derby) 

Elliott (Leicester) 

Hondry, capt (Blackburn) 
Weir (Hearts) 

Whyte (Aberdeen) 
TMcKhUay (Celtic) 
Buttery (Celtic) 

Coffins (Monaco) 
Qemmfll (Nottm For) 
La mb ert (Celtic) 

W McKbilay (Blackburn) 
McNamara (Celtic) 
Booth (B Dortmund) 
Donnelly (Celtic) 

Durie (Rangers) 
QaBacher (Blackburn} 
Jackson (Celtic) 


CMM (4-W): nks Bsrnera, YtxKte. 
Rufus. Boom; Newton. K Jonas, Wnsolia. 
Mooney: S Jones. BrigM. 

Ipnrioh (4-4-2): Wright; Unisnoeak. 
Venus. Cunay. Tarlceo; Stock* all. 
Holland, Dyer. Paha; Johnson. Mam. 

EWoWanholnM (Blackburn). 


Results 


Football 

EUROPEAN CW» MBXST CUP 


VfB Stattgart [0) O 

30.216 


( 0)0 

15,585 


1(0)1 

Zola 71 

hatwwmde league 

PLAY-OFFS 

SwnMinals, second las 

HntDMakai 

Cfcarito* lb 1 
Newton 38 

(Cnarfion play Sundwland In Rnal a) 
Wembley on Monday. May 25. 3.0). 

Saeond DtvWon 

GMvNM FOlh "'^ 

Donovan 81 
(agg: 2-1} 

H U I U .- «*rw .(1)a_ BMBmOna 
Hagga 34. Ctartewn 61 ™ 

warburton 77 lBSfl ' 

(Grimsby pl«Y Nontiampton m Final b! 
wambiay on Sunday. May 2*. 60). 

Third Dhdston 

T — r m « hwhw Wk (1)1 

TJiT T ‘ Ftot*9#22 

McCall 38, GIBbs 55 5J88 

(agg: 7-2) 

(CcOclwstor or Bamoi (*“)[ , To 2^ J? 
Final atWemUey on Friday. May 22. 730). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 

MOMtaTum 3 Wtmbiodon 2. 
JSwtYMTBBUIIOWU. (Cannes) 
Saudi Arabia 1 1celand 1. 

Rugby Union 

MLLB COmON OWN RAF ! T Ajnv^ 
WKSH NATKJHAI. LEAOUB PWanlar 

■ Cardiff 61 Newport 24. 


Tennis 

(US) 1-6. 7-e. 6-a « tNngj 

RteiHto (Frl 6-3. W: A Bw MdN P l?Pl 

M W Ferreira (3A) 6-3. 7-6;FV1_e »w»»(5p) 

K H Arazi (»*> r l 3^; 

(Cz) M J eoimard (FrllW ,0-Z 
(NZ) M S Sctialkoci (N ath) g * 
rZ.,11 1 - (US) bt M Nwman (Swe) 7-6, 
&!7a KiawtM IBrtKN LapentH (Ecu) 
B-g" 7-& C Moya (Sp) M F Clavrt (Sp) M. 
tZ* d ■■■iMidiiam H hi c PfoAns (Fr) 
iftSnSaalCMrt W T Henman iQ^ 
alv K Atom* (Mor) bt A Comma (8p) 

r? ^ eLTHCfaans (US) H A CHimefn 

5* It w; "cSW MF^wuH 

(Bel) 6-1. 6-4: T H«B (ear) bt V Santo- 

njfdffl lit) W. 6-t. . 

wm OOUHAN OFW (Bari hi): Seoawd 
iniiti C | li »t k— a (Sp) bt M Swna (Sp) 
6-2, 6-2: I S|*laa (R om) bt M .Bhsoff; 
nessy (US) 6-4. 6-1; ■ Paobs (Aut) W M 
Plorca (Ft) 7-6. 3-1 r« ■ 

(Swltz) bt 3 F arina TO 6^ 7^5. C 1 

Efim'S*** 

>5. 7-5; A aaNCta I3P] I WMAIO- 
jononi V«nw ^ 11 n > , ^ 

(Japan) hi A Fusal (Fr) 6-4. 6-3, J 

(Cz) bt B SchsO (Aut) 1-8. 7-6. 7-6. 

Baseball 

junoflCAN IIMUB Taaaa 6 Boston 3; 
ngtroll 2 SaaBfe 4; Toronto 4 Oakland 3 
(lamts): NY YanVoea 3 Kans as C ttyaChF 
cago WS 5 Analwlm £ M1rtn^y 7 Bam- 

mart 4: Tampa Bay B Clflrrttend 6 (14tnw)- 
NATM3MAL LBAGO* Pittsburgh 6 COto- 
^Trindnnad 1 AUantoS; Ho«on 4 
Florida Z St Louis 6 <**■«**! 

Artoona B Ctileago Cubs 7^ Angow 3 

Philadelphia v 

NY Mats; San Frandaco » Montreal. 

Basketball 
HUN Ha y af te Wadaw Ct ** m m '** t 

Utah 87 San Antonio 77 (Utah wto 
4-1); SaatOe 35 LA Laliara 
sariea 4-1). Utah play Lakers In beat^st- 
soven eorfarenca finals). 


Golf 

asssfasssssss 


10; tUP Ctmm (TaWort fl 
ruttmtxxmjgfi) 13: l Mkfcw P 
(bKSS) M M.HhdradlH.HIW ton 
(HaMax) 16. B a w M HwMar 
- tow 21 jm Ntcholson TO wnirfiai*/ 
»nd 21 H/P Ctaa 1W 
Strutt 21 DttYloa/WbmU tyton 15. 

Chess 

MADRID TOURHAHninV Mai I l V 

Anand Ond) 1 M Kraaer^ ft A Yar- 

monroky (US) 0 P San V- P 

Zuniga IParu] 0 A Belyawky |5toY ^Q1. P 
Svww (Ftasl v P Lotto (Hun). M Adarro 
(Eng) * M niascas iSp) drawn, naand 
TImm Blaaeas 1 YermoHnsky ft Be- 
lyavsky 0 SvKfier 1; San Segunflo v Zun- 
103. Krasento* v Ad xm. Law * Anma 
drawn Itoadarw Anand 2S Btoscas. 
SvhSar 2. Alao: Adams 1. 


Bowls 

WATERLOO aOXmPABW CHAMPION; 
gupc (Blackpool): QiartarJkdto P 
D^rUam WtotoBW (Nwlhwteh)2iDrt) 
McaouflTriln (Thomtonj 13, J/h H""™' 
•oa (Hoimefieid) 21 J/A Hill (West KUtry) 


voder. TJ6Qto«l>_1.l ”" i y’.y f . T 
McCarthy (20-1); *. Top EBaa (50-1). A, 
^ ' (1V1). Evans F«v Sparkling 


Blake.10 jHBL A 11. (M««_P 


SaSStSSSsiA 

rT^n. 4?«. (H Johnaon Hougiton) T(«: 
E1JW. Cl. 70. Cl .70, E2.80. teal ft tll.70. 
Trta BBB.40. CSF: E11.7S. „ 

QUMVOn G22B.00 ' NSCiPOh 

El .722-50 


Ice Hockey 


Montrato 4 Bidtaki s (offi BUHaio le^ 
series 3-0). IMM C m d l araaoac SI 
Louis 2 Detroii 3 ioi2; Detroit lead aortea 
2 - 1 ). 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
MSB EMMb taw 1- M«1 ! CUP (Mon) 
S^teTtofintoh: 2. Silk Cut (OB) 14A 
SlUa behind toadK - 3. ^ uwate 
(Swe) 14ir. 4. TaaBtoa SB) TO* g. EF 
Educattoo (Saw) 17. K ftSweftah Man* 
Owe) 33.1; 7. Ctieaeie Racing (US) 35.7. 8. 
Innovadon Kvaemer (Nor) «S-*; 9. Brunal- 
Sunergy (Netbl 61.7. 

Evening Racing 

FOLKESTONE 

UtOmEli I .ENAayEDOWI ^Mra 

,= LMI ^i: 5 wir-srs.»a 

tha'a Boy. S ran. 8, 6. (Mia B SHtaraj) 

C4.20: Cl. 10. 0.30. Dual F; Zn £0. C3F. 

5K£3S?S„5j|f 

aagWiwa.TSVCS 

Brave (4-1); a, TBa Matakwaa (B-13 


StotYii* rifiie 


E7Jft £1.70. £l-30- tea* 

CSF: C21A7. NR: Glen OeL ®* VBrrl ln ‘ 


HUMT1NODON 
•JOB C9a* 

Elay (9-1): 2, Look ta Tta te rar (4-1 


Fav); 3, 


i (33-1): «, 




C13-2D; E3.K1, £1 JO. _ - 

Trio- E13S.60. CSF: C eg-gg-T rl caat. 
£1.10337. Wt Nirvana Prtncesa. 

bttwsw 

5sss d ,5rrtt , ssr,^ 

NR: Chariot Man. SWcondFWdlfcTjDE 
(2ru 11Qyta> 1. BARFOWB *0™; 
EKM, R Johnaon 11V8K MM**** 
(4-6 Fav): *. PHrtawood Ptetoto (18-1 ^ 6 
ran. 3. 9. (J FanDwwe) g-00: 

£1.80. Dual F: E1S0. CSF: £2-59. T-*E 
[3 b> 1, BOXDW MATCH, MN V 
F^HWtS (33-1): *, (tatoaJI (10-1): *> 
r7_i>. tU Fav Mustora. B ran. 

20 . a (R PW1 IW T«k ETOIftCSO. n.TO 
£2.10. Dual ft esam CSF; EW7.1L BOS 


^ (16-1): a. *"?*■* -. 

aa. (5-2 Fav). 8 ran. 7. nk.JP Bedaa) 
Tata CB.lft £2-20, £1.70. £1J». Dual ft 
E1L2Q. Trio: CaftOO. 

Cross. 7.1 B (2m HOpW ®? U,,T 

TONY, N Komscka (3-1); 2. ta IBa OanM 
(5-1); 3, Msg Weal (8-1jFavJ. 7 ran. 3. 
2*. (M Hammond) Tot» iC7 Jft ® “■ 

Dual ft Cl 1.6a Trio: ELflO. C3F: 125^1. 
ML Change, Cinema PantotoOLTAB f*a« 
41 iiOidO 1, ERSE UMCA P Ntven 
(5-1): 2, Pari ah (7-1): E, U Paiitai 
(26-1). 100-80 Fav Briar 1 * DeUght lOi ran. 
ll (M Hammond) Tow n.ao. 

nso. £8.00. Dual ft CTMa 1 WE 0840. 
CSF: £39 22. TricaSC ET17S1. MB Cam 
HOydak 1, PfWWY FAE1. H iI HIWbbbb 
m-1); 2, HtaMS Ma )n r (14-1): 9, Clijartta 
Bom (20-1). 4-1 Fav Maple Bay. « ran. 
Nk. 2. (D Barter) Tola: EBJSNkJ OJJft CMft 
C7^0. Dual ft £7020. Trio: £142.40. CSF. 
£107.16. Tricase E ZJ17.74 . 641 (3m 
llOydah 1. lATCHROHD. Mr M 8rad- 
bumop-4 Fav); *. (IWjjM"; 
Be Pox 15-11. 7 ran. 7, 6. flan Wiliams) 
£1.00. C3O0. Dual F: £1650. 

CSF: £15.58. _ . n— rv » 

QOADPOTi C428.30 PIACRPOD 1 

£1^14.10 


^4f 11 W 1. EAOTAJlri-. JCSlta- 
Bhtol (10-1): *. We* No ®a ('J-81. *• 
EiSdmmtar Rev (5-1 1- IMFavErlrw Bar. 


vi'ran^ iX DL (G Moora) Tots: £1630: 
t-isn £1.40. C2J0. Dual ft C81.10. Trta 
SiSl C8P. MMXTHggl 
Hi* ilOwdah 1, NHCMAXE MPMM, C 
CM* Eagle (M il* 
m m Knox (16-1). 18 ran* 7. X. (C 
gwran] Trt* BLTOi EUB0. £140. C630. 
aS l F: £616 Trio: C12JXL CSF: £1356 

MMDHrori640 PUCBFOTi EB3O0 


PERTH 

All (2m 4f IIOfiEli 1. WCTOII 
I fpm, A Dobbin (20-1): 9, Tire MkM*- 
KSr»^); a, ta* Ah c eaaene (7-4 
Fav). 17 ran. 1. 19. 0« AHan) TW*EMfc 
witoi £1 JO. Cl SO. Dual F: 0160. Trio: 
msb. CSF: £9258 Ml pe* 1 . 
sharp eowwawn, Denk Byme m-zn 


Fixtures 


FootibaH 

TOULON IM1 WTERNATTONAt-TOUA- 
MWITi taeep A. ^gaflUna v Soulh 
AMea (S.1SV. England v France (7 J V 

AVON mWRAHCE COMOTMi 

ETassrsssriSiasssv. 

OFn FtaM, eaaaed tow Areenal(Z) v Tot- 

SSSSr t w3i»LD «»■ QUALmUBRl 

England v Norway (7 JO. Boundary Park). 

Rugby Union 

»num D UM B AH P WWIEW D 

Saracens v Northampton (7A5). 

Rugby League 

m»! I»ar* Wktnaa v HunoM (7 JO). 

Hockey 

I.IEHIIWIIT) 1 CHAUBNOE (IWS. 

Mlhon KaynM): ■•** BefNj * 

land (6 JO]. W o un i England » Auutralla 


O NE of Glenn Hoddle’s 
first acts as the Englan d 
coach two years ago was to 
♦aim tn the Toulon Under-21 
txmrnament On his visit he 
was so impressed by the per- 
formance of David Beckham 
that he immediately pro- 
moted the Manchester 
United youngster to the Eng- 
land first team and the rest, 
as they say, is history. 

So when the England 
Under-21 manager Peter 
Taylor told his latest crop of 
wannabes yesterday to use 
ibis year’s tournament as an 
international springboard 
be bad afi the evidence he 
needed to support his case. 

Paul Gascoigne. Darren 
Anderton, Graeme Le Saux. 
Alan Shearer, Jamie Red- 
knapp, Steve McManaman 
and Robbie Fowler have also 
gone on from appearances 
here to secure places in Eng- 
land's senior squad. 

Taylor, the first full-time 
manager appointed by Eng- 
land at tbis level, said: "I 
think, and bope. that the 
players realise that for them 
to get into the seniors we 
want them to have tbe 
Under-21 education first. 

“They have just got to 
keep it going and set them- 
selves higher targets. Play- 
ing in Toulon against for- 
eign opposition of the 
quality of Brazil and Argen- 
tina is experience you can't 
get anywhere else." 

England meet Argentina 
on Monday in Manosque 
after playing France in 
Mines today and South Af- 
rica in Anbagne on Satur- 
day. The second group com- 
prises Brazil, Germany, 
rhtnfl and PortguaL The 
final is on May 23. 

The weather is proving a 
problem with the tempera- 
ture touching 30C yester- 
day. At least Taylor will be 

able to report back to Hodr 
die on its effects, as England 
Start their World Cup cam- 
paign against Tunisia in five 
weeks' time in Marseille, 
only .60 miles away. 


Villa reject Kluivert 


Peter White 


ja STON VILLA have 
Jm dropped plans to sign 
^^DPatrick Kluivert after 
discovering It would cost 
foam a staggering £18 million 
for the Dutch striker. 

Villa's manager John Greg- 
ory was keen to buy Kluivert 
from Milan, who are demand- 
ing a £12 million fee while 
the player Is seeking £8 mil- 
lion in wages over four years. 

‘1 find the whole business 
obscene and want nothing to 
do with it" Gregory said. “It Is 
sheer greed, and Milan are as 
guilty because they signed 
Kluivert for nothing a year ago 
under the Bosnian ruling. I am 
becoming very suspicious 
about foreign players, many of 
whom remind me off football 
gipsies because of their will- 
ingness to move around for 
more and more money." 

Pierluigi Casiraghi's 
planned move to Chelsea from 


Lazio, who want £6 million for 
him, yesterday moved a step 
closer. “It's not 100 per cent 
sure that HI be playing In Eng- 
land but I think that is how it's 
going to finish," the 29-year-old 
striker said. “I don’t fit in wife 
Lazio's plans, so it’s only right 
that 1 should make my choice.” 

Sheffield Wednesday have 
released the 36-year-old Steve 
Niool and sent the onJoan 
striker Christian Mayrleb 
back to FC Tyrol 

Juventus will meet Real 
Madrid in the European Cup 
final at the Amsterdam 
ArenA on May-20 after Schi- 
phol airport was granted 
extra late-night landing rights 
for chartered flights. 

Saudi Arabia, who '-face 
England at Wembley on Sat- 
urday week, drew l-i with 
Iceland yesterday. 

COLOMBIA: World Cap mud: O 

Cordoba. Calaro. Mondragon; Morano. 
Cabrera, Sama, Bermudez. I Cordoba. 
Palado; Perez. Botano. Lozano. Rincon. 
Ariabzaba). Valderrama, Sama. Estrada; 
Aspriiia. Da Avila. Valencia. Practado. 
Rlcard. i 


Waddle says he quit Burnley 


C HRIS WADDLE yesterday 
denied that his departure 
from Burnley had been by 
"mutual consent" and said be 
had resigned as player- 
manager. 

The former England player 
said he had had a “tough 
time" in his 10 months with 
the Clarets, who only avoided 
relegation by beating Plym- 
outh 2-1 in their final match 
erf the season, a result that 
sent Argyle down. 

“1 made my decision and it 
was just a matter of meeting 
with the chairman, and for 
the directors to agree," Wad- 
dle said. 

Graeme Souness has threat- 
ened to leave Benflca if he 


is 


U.S.Robotics 


3Com* 



BE THE FASTEST WITH OUR 56K* VOICE FAXMODEM! 

_ — . ■> r 1 Cav Mnrlom ■ c_m«il C«u u.: 


3Com U^. Robotics 56K* Voice Fax Modem 
is the latest addition to the World’s most 
popular modem range, incorporating Flash 
memory, Voice FaxModem users can down- 
load any future upgrades, directly from the 
3Com website, Free of Charge! 


•Due to varying line conditions, the download speeds you experienceniaybe lower. 


E-mail, Fax and Voice facilities 

- Data speeds at up to 56Kbps*. 

• Internet ready-tree trials included: VlwTn Net Hrirom 

AOL, CompuServe and BT. "et, Metann. 

- Cables & Connectors Included 

• Free Lifetime Technical Support. 

• BAST approved and lifetime Warranty 


M 


FOR MORE DETAILS FREEPHONE: 0800 22 52 52 www. 3 coni.eo.uk/guard. 
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not given more money to 
strengthen the team. “You 
never know — I mig ht not be 
here next season," he said. 
The dub are aro und £15 mil. 

lion in debt and face' Fife 
action unless they meet a 30- 
day deadline to pay Manches- 
ter United the £2 million they 
owe them for Karel Poborsky. 

Port Vale’s coach Bay Gray- 
don is expected to be named 
as Walsall manager in succes- 
sion to Jan Sorensen. Notting- 
ham Forest have given &e 
French utility player Thierry 

Bonalair a new one-year con- 
tract and Swindon have 
signed the 23-year-old Welsh 
defender Gareth Han from 
Sunderland on a free transfer. 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Ajdan O Brien ponders Epsom plans for leading trio after win in Dante Stakes at York. Chris Hawkins reports 

Springs leaps to Derby favouritism 


S aratoga Springs, 

number three in the 
totting order, empha- 
sised the strength of 
£j“*n O’Brien's col^when 
"“nine a rough race for the 
wosvenor Casinos Dante 
States alYork yesterday 
■ and Second 

Empire, who is still under an 
fW«7 cloud, are rated some 
way ahead of Saratoga 
springs — a notoriously lazy 
norse but like so many of his 
“* a different proposition on 
tne racecourse. 

Mich Kinane, the ultimate 
big-race jockey, made thing* 
as easy as he could for Sara- 
toga Springs yesterday, keep- 
ing him out of the action untU 
the final ftirlong when he 
came with a smooth r un on . 
the outside to beat City Hon- ! 
ours by half a length with 
Border Arrow three-quarters 
of a length away third. 

City Honours had been in- 
volved in a barging match in 
the last quarter mil** as Dr 
Fong, who got his head in 

front two out, drifted in 
towards the r ails; the resul- 
tant chain reaction meaning 
that Border Arrow was des- 
perately short of room. 

Saratoga Springs steamed 
past them all and straight to 
the front of the Vodafone 
Derby betting. The Tote go as 
short as 4-1 (from 20’s) but 
Corals and Ladbrokes have 
him at 6-1 with Hill’s at 11-2. 

City Honours is a best- 
priced 8-1 with the Tote and 
of those in yesterday's race 
could make the most improve- 
ment He is a quality colt by 
the French Derby winner 
Daarshan and will improve 
for the race particularly over 
an extra two for longs. 

He surprised connections 
with fills run and will defi- 
nitely go for the Derby now 
according to Simon Crisford 
of Godolphin although 
hardly clarifies the Cape 
Verdi si tuation. 

O'Brien could not confirm 
that Saratoga. Springs will go 


Busy Flight okay 

for take-off In 
Yorkshire Cup 




V-H' 


ryes are smiling . . . Saratoga Springs (left) comes late and wide under Mick Kinane to beat City Honours (third right) 

tom and said no deci- 1 won't know more until he I bat is not entirely convinced genuine test ground is what ] dov 
will made for another runs,” said O’Brien. the colt win stay an extra two the colt needs. in 

eeks while it is seen I Krnana is keeping h« coun- I frurlongs. Mike Dillon of Lad- With so many ilk and buts I slot 


Irish eyes are smiling . , . Sa 

to Epsom and said no deci- 
sions win made for another 
two weeks while it is seen 
how. King Of Kings and 
Second Empire progress at 
Ballydoyle. 

“Second Empire is coming 
along slowly after pulling a 
muscle and King Of King s 
took his run in the 2,000 Guin- 
eas welL As regards King Of 
Kings staying we won’t be gal- 
loping him to find out and we 



PHOTO: JULIAN MB^BERT 


Chtte Mmridns 

C ELERXC. the cele- 
brated York special- 
ist, goes for his sixth 
win on the Knavesmlre this 
afternoon In the Yorkshire 
Cop and is sore to be fitter 
than when finishing last be- 
hind Romanov on his 
reappearance. 

That nm over an inade- 
quate mile and a half can be 
safely Ignored and he will 
sorely take a hand In the 
finish here although X be- 
lieve Busy Flight (3.10), in 
receipt of £□>, is file more 
likely winner. 

Busy Flight ran very well 
in the Arc last year and 
now that he is tackling 
longer distances conld 
really come into his own. 

He ran with great 
promise at Newmarket 
recently when second to 
Persian Punch, cruising up 
to the winner that day but 
fhltering close home as the 

soft ground got to him. On a 
better surface his speed 
should be a decisive 
weapon over this mile and 
three-quarters. 

Elnadim (2^5), the de- 
fending sprint champion, 
reappears in the Duke Of 
York Stakes. He looked 
head and shoulders above 
his rivals last season and 
should be able to give 61b to 
Danetime who sweated up 
and appeared to nm below 
form when third to Tedbnr- 


row at Newmarket first 
timeout. 

The Michael Seely Memo- 
rial Stakes over a mile and 
a quarter brings out 
Michael Stoute’s D erby 
hope Greek Dance who won 
his maiden at Newmarket 
very easily although it 
must be said the form has 
not worked out. 

Assessing this colt is well 
nigh Impossible while a 
similar remark applies to 
Capri. Henry Cedi’s repre- 
sentative, who has won two 
races over a mile and a half 
very easily. 

In the circumstances Al- 
mandab (3.40) could be the 
value in the race. He was 
backward when fifth to Dr 
Fong first time out at New- 
market and eased by Fran- 
kie Dettori in the final 
ftirlong. 

Generous Libra (5.10) is 
the day’s nap in the con- 
cluding Letts Diaries 
Handicap. His Pontefract 
second to High-Rise, subse- 
quent winner of the Ling- 
field Derby Trial, looks a 
fairly useful effort and 
with only 8st 61b here he 
looks a good betting 
proposition. 

At Salisbury Harmony 
Hall (5JS0) plenty of 

appeal in the Levy Board 
Handicap. He went down by 
half a length to Carlys 
Quest in a 24-rtmner handi- 
cap at Headquarters two 
weeks ago and a victory 

BAcmt hrnninpn t 


won’t know more until he 
runs,” said O’Brien. 

Kinane Is keeping hlS coun- 
sel about which he regards as 
his most likely Derby mount 
but of Saratoga Springs be 
said: “He's lazy, a hard ride 
and needs a clip with the 
whip but he’s tough and polls 
out plenty in the end.” 

Ian Balding was disap- 
pointed with the trouble en- 
countered by Border Arrow 


i but is not entirely convinced 
file edit will stay an extra two 
frurlongs. Mike Dillon of Lad- 
brokes bag made Up big mlnd J 
however, and quotes Border 
Arrow at 25-1 far the Derby. 

Henry Cecil looked gutted 
by the defeat of Dr Fong who 
had every chance but did not 
stay on and flni chert fourth. It 
looks doubtfril whether the 
extra distance will benefit 
him but Kieren Fallon thinks 


genuine test ground is what 
the colt needs. 

With so many ilk and buts 
the Derby picture resembles 
one of those old Tend on pea- 
sonpers. With so many plans 
up in the air it would be the 
height of folly to have a bet at 
this stage although Cape 
Verdi remains on offer at 2-1 
with a run which still looks 
the most attractive option. 

Paul Cole reports the San- 


down Trial winner Courteous 
in tip-top form but no deci- 
sion about his participation 
can be made until after Capri, 
who carries the same colours 
Of Prince Eahd Salman , r uns 
in today’s Michael Seely 
Stakes at York. 

Cole’s Red Sea, who won 
the Grosvenor Casino New- 
castle Conditions Strikes in 
eye-catching style, could bead 
for Royal Ascot next 


Note targets Irish Guineas 


Salisbury runners and riders 


York Jackpot card with TV form guide 


RMCTORY Note, the winner 
V of the French 2^)00 Guin- 
eas at Tnngrbamp on Sunday, 
looks set to take his chance in 
the Irish equivalent on May 
24. 

Peter Chapple-Hyam, who 
has won the Carragh Classic 
three times in the past six 
years, is delighted with the 


Perth (N.H.) 


way the son of Fairy King has 
come out of his Paris 
exertions. 

He said yesterday: "Victory 
Note seems in very good 
form. We are very keen to 
run. We have a very good re- 
cord in the race and it is the 
logical target before the St 
James's Palace Stakes.” 


CWBgMjWg TOP FORM 

1.45 Gotti 

2.15 Patt H H tPoif BI ^ 

120 Watt - ■- Wales 

350 Mm Poatto . 

420 Dance TbTfce Beat Sassy Lady 

450 Sbanm Wawt 

520 HarawnyHal Ha te toe Mae 

nUt-handed loop couoe lor races cf IXm pkn. Run* o( 71 forms 
part of new* straight mfe. 

Going; Good to (km, Good fei Ptaces. * Dantes barters. 

Drara: Mgh numbers an adwrtiaQB, espsdaSy at 6t 
tong Jalance liaraafiaw Sflai Tiger £43, Bob Jones, Suffbfc. 
153 mfes; Ssfey Ana 050. BHnuy. SulWk, 151 fries; Sassy 
Lady [4.20, C Dnyw, StA*. 151 friar Toy Bn {45(5, 6 Brawn, 
Suftafc.1 51 trier Parehno (350J, Harmony Hal £29 & Mote 
Creek {1.43 J fasten, Suffer. 151 friar Sham (45Q. L 
Omani. Soft*. 151 friar Lucre* (450) & taMU 0-45). M 
Suite. Sum*. 151 friar Sbntot 0.4 f*. Dower House (3.20), Lore 
OMar (35D) fiAterntt (1-45). W Janfc.&dfak. 151 fries. 
Siam day wfanerc 2.45 KBonay Jazz. 

■Urarad fett fen: 2-ti Tlye & Watkins. 

Mamfc 420 GoUanacres. 

Ftamss in taactato after horse* name denote (few alnca last ouOng. 


A A Mm NETHERHAMPTON MABBI raUE? 

■ ■‘rQ STAKES (DWl) 

1 m If 198yds £3.844 00 dedarecQ 

ip» oa am— (WlJteftyW »te 

2ft V Apd MMUMgCHewi*-** <** 

30 p. nail ■eHriPOteW 

«(K9 0- «hMaa(239)WJMM-e J 

8ft CoteMdStoue 3-8-4— * 

• 0 Item DOnopd 3-8-8 4* 

rtf) 0 HrartBm(U|J0ra*p3-B-6 S Si 

•ft HbaHWtanJ fete 3-8-6 SB 

8ft 0-l*teBadt[W|Jfadw^M .Bte 

NH lfetepdSMkW-6 

Batata 1IMT Start IWttQtt 8-2 ten* fa* 9-IAtomrt. I 


0% 4 EWARMNSTBIIUIDBI 
All O STAKES 2YD 


o gZfXmfOMHUOtCAP 

OaWU/1 £4,000 (20 declared) 

S . OOMO «My1M OTWG Bdfcj 6-0-12 S Brae 

3SCT0- Me4 OteaStm (Z«) JBele 4-9-8 •— . T foa 

and ' 20124 la te fte nft teW JeW KW XI 

4fiaj * [-¥• «■ 

Ste ora M%(U)R Hotel «-M IM 

am frooco NbMaopmtM c re 

7pj ISOS teteHnnBUnyl-M — 111 
■fib -12000 iii II ■ ■inacdmBfMaie-4 — pm 
•M 044-41 Nteei fl«[Er «Q WJtartaiii 3-9-8 B Be* 
Nft nreSBtec«MrtemiesLSUte6-6-13 — s fed 

n(T3) 044)0- ZWiPMJRftegtft-a-IZ R ttm 

-ran am- DaMHak^iadHermn 


OBBH4WKBB 

BMOffioU 


TOP FORM 

GttOfGaklftart 


3.10 BawnshtW ' PersteePwch 

3.40 Aknaaitt - - Greek Dm (ab) 

4.10 Ok Hake Tonltegri 

4.40 flakawa - Calcutta 

5.10 Genaraoa Lba (eap) r eeer uua Uaa 

Lefttendad, Ifaaped couaa of 2m with nn-fe of neariy 5t SH^t 


BB 53B3C- Pita 

Hna 2122V Ma 


B 8-8-12 

lladtMpkn 


CHnai 4-1-10 . 

riADOWei 


beiFidMiyijW 1 »■*, iw 


Batey S-1 Mu 7-1 Leri CM. 8-1 lUdeta. IB-1 1 
Setae Qnt 12-1 vway Ten. Stey Aol 


5f £3,453 (16 declared) 


MB Hasten 9-0. 
■ IBiUrnO-O 


ana MyOaenrUBeMbHrO-O ■ IBenft 

4 W raDMMUWSdaM » *nM 

5 hi) 0 -B.Mtei 

S(1) IMlMGLM9-8__ 5SS52 

4" ^ESBK^sRS 

Spa a* Me ?Mc«rJ>«iM — " A ^T 

iff Sr» H M r=‘“ 

SS - SSteStBMt0kMav84 B PM 

8HM3-1ft»»lfte.5-1 C emeM 7 -1 lwa tBe.B-1 ftWEncasafcUd* 
HaBedat -lO-l W H * C,BCB ' 

O A gt DRUBS HAWMCAP 3HI 

1 (n £3^65 <f 6 dactowfl 

if, 

if s 

n%, uu n 



Gates: Good. ★ Denotes Mrim. 

Draw: No adwnfaga: 

Long dbtenoe tnaran a . Join Dutep nanara, W Sussex. 255 
pries. 

Snae day afem Z05 Kaja 

BB ria n d Brst Ms 3.10 Simnds fen. W ao ra d: Nona. 

O HR WUJAMimi HANDICAP 3Y0 * u . 

Mnw/wTf £23,750 (19 declared) CH4 

31 1M 
125- 
W1&3 
13-5 
0NW1 
40-452 
4002-2 
3-2W8 
00802 
22304! 

24340 
0«« 

314-00 
mo-ii 
2220-1 
512420 
ISOM 
(Ml 
5061-2 

■ntere-l UfeB-l lteuuaw,9-l RtoeLah, 10-1 MaAKkaM, n-l I 
UheMteM 01 a a* 13-1 M BMh one. 18-1 Baitteiari 18-1 

M, 20-1 ffcoftiert, me HrH 




DUKE OF YORK STAKES 

6f £31^50 fli declared) 


■ 01 46414- SMBlearieapBnm PCOh 7-8-9 T Brie V 

308 0 3MM rten*kaiCtonJfaM14-8-S ■ J Mratt B 
■nrv 2-1 M F«dt 1 1 -4 fMn Piedi 7-2 Sara. 4-1 ceaks. 9-1 teak* 
CMs, 20-1 Sam* tn. 




O y|/\ commons STAKE 3YD I “J 

lJn*T\/lm2fB5yds £11.617 (5 decfafEt O) C"4 



e 7-4 VtekOm 2-1 Ofrt 4-1 Mol* ftuk Of Lm. 




E omo- 
SOWO 

400- 

4W22 

OH 

OH 

MHO 

5*» 

UN 5000-0 

ora .-jbm 

14(3: 2D0M 

ate aooo 

nm - osm 2 

aft 00400 

nun) ooo- 


Mte 13-8 Stan Vi luerak 7-2 Sue. 10-1 Star Jam M-l Nnqr 
IMdn ter UOf, 16-1 he»*t fa Seta fBtea, Ter 8flL 

K OAIHT BOARD HANDICAP 

Q^Vlm 41 £3,688 (15 declared) 

1M OKJ-IMMtelMnDaiorliWa-BPlterimrg 

2« iano w WMfm " 

■te rrm ?rFnrfn"° — " ” * « 

add .aoa B 

-wnt mm- MwunnDteiw s aan b 

uH'd 2S5MSMterF«aB%iMW *? l 22 5 

W. ; 

a& S£S3C , SJl4S“^r±L:‘,2S 8 

ante 5-1 Hem Hd. 6-1 Wnrike fan 7-1 M8 Mat 8-1 Nda-teMte 
SeTawN*. 10-1 Opea B* 


2M0 10-315 
2S1 ft 22132- 



MteBB-4 Badta. 5-2 Oaaefn; 1«te*an' »-l DastagBta, Bote Joan. 
Tt-1 fetem Uaeeek, H-1 CtaaiSk «-1 ToBta 


A 4 gXKEMQHmrmnD handicap 3yd 

“ta I W 1m £8,285 (16 declared) 

ana 313^2 teteBtedd oamPOdiW TOeke e 

awoa 1200- jaeate«rio)Mj*Bwi9-7 ornate as 

Mte 41640 JteBrtoteaLIVdl9-e J Cnrri H 

mta 83TM ariBBMcaMWEastabr8-l3 TLaeaa 81 

606 ha XBED- tetera p4a«W1WWra-13 BCooteta 16 

8-12 $ H— H P) ■ 

tea 02301 Tea Itate [Mine %rik 8-11 JFEteMi 

Mft 82-4 BjtTaSeseWm HO flSRH Caci 8-11 XfSb V 

511 na 50-1 tea fa 8tet«Q6)«uaanraB-10 L Brital m 

■11(14 833- Btetap77JBtfe8-4 Hite ■ 

EU0 43-10 WiBte(mPltal>B-7 H J Bee ■ 

raft 01-360 cwteaftJbnB-5 JCDadv ■ 

H4M 0D40-6 MferikQBUMB-4 B WHO p) ■ 

ran) 252W Ada Mrtn wius-s cute m 

8W(11) ZHV0lN|ll>jiWBt7-12 IUn(l) H 

Britt 6-1 WTbSwten 7-1 8kaKarS>te 8-1 Aloertaflfc Tea Date. Ofi 
We. m-i HnenOteKB, itaei. 

A Aft cosrcunw eaf. mabsi stakes zyd 
£ 6,985 (7 declared} 

■in) 3 CHritenMIteM H BbM 

tea ntetaiasJftarntaiW) J Mtm — 

tel Stea Star TEOTfr 9-0 IZZ-IMe — 

«08g Topte£G0tejfl9-0 K BodWi — 

teR AdteLftale/UXtestBS-fl Barite — 

•7fl 6«6 Crie»lri»WWfam8-9 J Etel — 

Btete B-4 Cttata. 3-1 tete Hte. 7-2 Wrte Oeanr. 6-1 Ceteo. 10-1 
teMtea.28-1 TwAaOBoDltt. 

gs 4 ft LOTS dukes handicap 

whI Vim 2f 85yds £8,372 (13 declared) 


T0HYPALET TOP FORM 

225 IMad Tardad 

3.00 OutOnAPnantea AdanaHc 

130 Seyiertt Sl«k Tbe Cash 

4.00 StegeRW Better Tines Atearf 

450 Stenad knacriata State faeentee 

5.00 AskacIHa ftteteJU 

550 flaw trite 

Ral. BBS* ffrit-banded droit oMXm nflh 280yds run-in. 

Gates: Good to fan. * Denotes Ufelora. 

lag ririaoca VanaBarf P Ecdes 1 nxras, 41? fries. 

Seven day ataai None. 

Bartered Bret flew: 225 Ua Barntts (BE); 4J» faster Oats. Vborad: None. 

0 OC^m^hkidii 

teate«l2ni110)ds £2.905 (12 dsetaret? 

1 -flams Grid tereeHM| BP Itepfe 8-11-12 A P I 

Z 2C302 JJBriaa (IB dftinaeete 8-11-12 BA 

S 1142 -tate era riqrn tt MRHrti 5-11-11 P l 

|« 560 HrtaaSjhtJ boas 5-11-2 IV L tart 

fi 0083-1 Darttt Bk# (H) R Aria MO-12 ■ Jot 

B 32D30 lelMentMa 4-10-4 AB 

7 0-3FB4 BriLteOT Sited 6-10-2 T 

■ mm ' "*— f " L 

B (F0 HaBtedt WIPEeefce 5-10-0 ■ Bp 

w 00000 Ate a - — — a ream 

It 00053 lap IB* KtaeteflfiM feared 5-HH) » Bonne* 

tZ 340P0Q —Brt tapaagBaa OTtaoenB-lO-O B 9 

ArtAg: 3-1 Tedal 4-1 Cant Kntet 9-2 J J Bfto* 8-1 Gri Urtt 10-1 Hared. Crate 
Dritt Dte 8m Frerin La Be BAre. 

o f\f%mOHE^dULBK NOVICE CHASE 

Havyzm £3,566 (ID declared) 


J\02m £3,566 (10 declared) 

-SFiai Ulitelr r»tjcn R Met 7-11-6 

4F123P BHte r lk rigfBPBN Ham 8-11-6 

55314/ C raM ra raiAte pwqjBNfiPEcteS-ll-O— >■ 

2231P 0HBAArartaPteWLtte06-»-fl 

D4W0 ni—iltaMriaraHTattar 6-11-0 

we sararaa BeMWM 7-1 v-o 

-4366F sreirfirattrajBertr 0-11-0 

-50533 tarire (33(B) OR WDLttri 6-11-0 

4raaoTraraftm)mUHmnteB-ii-o 

R8244 BBAgte Bte (T3> J fate Jttam 8-11-8 


Tlte Si 

rLTW = 

Zam3 84 


E3^TH*^MAteriC,9-Z0«n (fe Aftarto. 13-2 Bte) Fte. MfegtelMAL 10-1 Cetten 


O QFVTOOS HURRAY HANDICAP IBJRDU 

•#hB# V2m 4f 1 70yds £3.469 (7 declared} 


§| £=%&<! 
iieStamft 

535343 HterartAortC 


PaHttmnd 8-10-8 — 
hj im jDtnoi 6-10-2 _ 

lArirtmB-lO-O 

(HsH aerate 5-m-O — - 
BOB Ha JBouBBrar 7-10-0. 


Hr C Breara (B SB 

A Hotel — 


Bred) K 
.8 let Bt 
te(7) n 


: 11-4 Jn SOae. 4-1 Ste* Bra Cadi. Cottle. 9-2 Berta, 1V-3 Stertu 10-1 Edm Bmcra. 


A asset handicap chase 

HPaVW3ni £4,553 {1 0 dedsred) 



1 m 2f 85yds £8,372 (1 3 declared) 

14250- taerftenfettincraBAiriwgB-9-7 — K tea Bt 
omoo- cate a »tt w/ )MWtate»4-»o — a mb k 

0216-2 ftera Prate (a np cue 4-8-13 a. T Arte 67 

106-43 Mm ■ Daria pQftFtDASdMei 

4- 8-1 1 SAferat 88 

0216 BraH»ABta(Wi)(W)CTtaBtti 

5- 8-10 Dm HdOreae B 

mOO H|Hea (taffelQrt 9-8-8 Klhrtf M 

i&s5 ctt»(e?«Ea*»v4-«-7 into or 

3000-2 Braem »Qra» to) J De*> 4-8-6 Iri EHray** 

HOP Wentenrai era mptet 4-8-6 C (rater m 

0022 3 ParTevtereOwOQTEaaetV 4-8-4 B WMbn p) 


3 4 d^tonanREcop 

Hi W im 6f £62,800 (6 c 


19b I Vim 6f £62,800 (6 declare^ I i 

3MB 1542-0 BrtrtnSRnjttortp6-9-0 M EMiy » 

nB 11IO-2 HHA ■ 

»B 5223-1 fartaMKirta p) D faert 5-8-9 KMkaAN 

3M« /1H2 SteafHSJLH»rt5-«-a L Datt M 


a Kart 12-42-0 
ad Jdaran 10-11-12 . 


teMtedriHMfiJIttedJteaii 10-11-12 Hr State ft g 

ToteTratriBrn He JGcoBiM 8-11-11 Hftate P) 8* 

ttraadonZ Prate a-n-4 tsrae » 

ttte.CTmLL« , ! D 8-lD-l2 Btatt » 

STFrSamFUumr 7-10-7 A p Hear-* « 

SftrafliW Ms Ja>te 9-10-7 Hr cam »• 

Etar Oral (») MR tele Tl-flW I HcGrtk «* - 

Ate Bril (CiBJEraPllnAA 9-1M BJoteaa* B 

Irtra Bate imfStriHAi 6-10-0 H tatty B 

ter.4-1 S ag WBA 5-1 Srim Brari. 11-2 Beta TleraAleri. 6-1 AyOte Tart Tea. 13-2 Wrtm. 
1 uuh 


APHeCBf-* B 

re c am a 

— I Hcttk ft-* = 

BJohnma* >7 

H tatty n 


tanj 0022-3 tarTaarAHAarWTEaeetv4-8-4 B Warn p) 

* ar 

Tina domo teoerrm (tans woe* 6-6-« bow h 

cncj 4020-0 SagrateraBinrar 4-6-4 ICrtre M 

Oft (WM Drata(W|WMOra»m 5 -8-4 J f Epe — 

Btfte 4-4 Soww Lire. 5-1 fan Pete, 8-1 Pta* Of DsmiforltaEjw 
OrtM Crete 8-1 AratafctaHB-1 Hirixre. 


A ^AHACDOMUBSOUClTDRSIOnCEaJRD^ 

HhVVSai 110yds £2.738 (7 declared) 


Results 


imiTte- fWSBtbJ— 9-8 ~ 

6-1 Ftett 13-2Sttt7-1 taom Hte 8-1 ftfete-kn 


B^WSriaiBO,6-1FaBinaw-C5*»^ ,B ” _ ~" 

r-BMlT telwyttert 

•TTllSl E4.809 (4 *cto»))- _ _ 

in i* 1 * 8 ssSjISSI? ’~ 1 ~ t aS o 


YORK 

SALISBURY 

PERTH 


COMMOTAHY 

771 

772 

773 


AUU COURSES G0MMBT14IW tel tt ™ ;; 

Crai»ararBBPtti* ~ .. 

TT^ftnardten ^-interactive 


Trainer watch 


trtntatare " tt tM» 

FftdBdM, 

Srirttt 1/C 6* Rente tars A fans a> 5 G MgK; 245 ttttr. C 
8HterifePHteja50BreteCalott».PfaifctaJU Braden &20T«ft 
M,MblHIMbKBJR!rten. _ _ , 

Me Z25 CBdteoK, G Wart B J M JsBnac 3J» Csdttrai SateJ 
fate to P fate^OO lantt Pfandagasfe Hte Lrrite ffesrak 5fo 
Item TMa PM^ to Jtate 6 teW. Nra J o Gcxtett a J tec sa> 
CMelbaite. Ha Atae*ttoato Hflkrtrtr. 


Swan to train 

I RISH champion jockey 
Charlie Swan yesterday 
revealed that he will be more 
selective In accepting mounts 
ntert season, as he comhtnes 
; riding with a new training 
! career . 

“I always planned to start 
t raining and I hope to start on 
jjuly 'L 1 am very modi look- 
ing forward to It and I hope to 
Start with 20 to 30 horses,” 
said Swan. 


RESULTS 

781 

782 . 

783 - 


sjoc car> t, mitt t Lucas (b-ijj *, 
■mrai tatt Ire rate raw* 4, 

Write (14-1). 5-1 lav TWBa As tap. IB 
ran Nk. lid. (M W ttrarby) Tata: »J0: 
Cl .40, C BAD. Qjq C3J0. Dual F: fas JO 
Trtcc E107M L CSR £5a77. Tricast S7SBJ& 
NKLaflOrivarana 

us cm *t urt> i, ju mnm ia. u 

HHJa (83-11: a. Star Rr. n l.l r u (3-1): S, 
TianiA aF miMii»(6-l).6-4HvKaniBHt 
7 ran. ft l (J HBA) Tots Cftri: ftft 
C2J0. Dual ££77.29. C8F: C176.7B. 

3.19 (Ire If 1. IMATOOA 

•HHHOS, U J KlMU (4-1); S. Ctt Hare 
area (6-1); J, Barter Anw (2-1 Pav). B 
nn. 11(1 O'Brian) Tote: C4JH EZJD. 
£2Jtt Dual ft n*5D. CSft OlSl. 

3j 40 f7f sotadaji 1. MUNOZ, Pat Ed- 
I daiy (11-4 (re); *. Aril State (13-2): 3, 

: Bliuramat (T-1). B ran. X. hd. (B Hanhurr) 
Tata: E3JB. £1.70, C2N. £220. Dual K 
C1S20. Trta £31.70. CSF: £2025. Trtorat 
£10825. 

4.10 (84> 4, IB) UA, T Olllnn p-1): X, 

^■ATaiTli^PCol’Brrota g jjffiuri R 

DJO. C8F: £1148. Wt Sydney Sattands. 
440 (Im Bt leiriO 1, OMOUAr fi 
Santera (12-1):«. T B ta re B tai n a r BM tavk ' 
S, Batata- (B-i). 12 ran. S,ahd.(W Storey) 
Tan: £1820: £320. £1.71 050. Dual P5 
0620. £200.10. CSft £4047. Trieste 
B903.1& 

JAOCPOn Nol rate. £11,12fl.74ean1ad ton- 

mil to York today- _ . 

FL AC^ Q Tl CI 330. 8 0. O U A n WnEBO-6a 


(4^7 fbv). 7 ran. 7, 4. (J Atoore} Tote: CC5% 
1220, E32a Dual F: Cl8.4 gC8ft £2726. 
AM (la 2f> 1, ICS. rate J F Egan 
ho-ll tav); s, Doteta Mart (20-1): a, 
Tteri teaoa (7-1). 6 tan. 6. X (Lord Hun- 
flngaanl Tore. C120: Ci.ia EBJ3L Dual F: 
£1620. CSF;£S0.1& 

US (TA 1. ZHLAK, J Start (16-1L *. 
Stas tare (7-2): 3, Dote (7-1). B-4 tav 
Water Ramte. 7 ran. 2. 3. (B Smart) Tort 
£1720: B4.10. £830. Dual t>. £1821 CSF: 
tan«w 

420(M> i.umiTUBHAR7)rmch 

a n B.terimoJoate (20-1): X Arty 
(V4-1): 4, Atate VM I (14-1). 7-4 hv 
Water Tricky. 20 ran. l, 2X. (S Woocfnan) 
Tort £1820: £320. £720. £320.1320.0*1 
R £15721 CSF: C2B721. Trtoaat £3,73428. 
4JO (1re> 1, RHRWHTO LOSS, N Po*- 
lard (7-4 fav): 2, Baarite (14-1)J S, art 
HoBrnw). 11 ran. a, 5. (J EuriaDHTort 
£1.70; £120, £320, E2ja Dual F: £1X10. 
Trip: E34.4Q. CSF: C2SJ8. Trieste E2063Z. 
UK tire «Q| 1. BUIttiBHT, W Ryan 
p-11fav);a, Fri a V oral nr a (12-1); S,Oriri 
AreA [14-1 L 8 ran. 4, 5. (Lad Hundnodon) 
Tort Cl2ftB1.10.n2a £32a Dual RCiTO. 
Trio: £3820. CSR £722. Tlkate C382E. WV 
Harflc. Rule 4, life In lba £ deduction. 
WACHFOn £77028 B AIBWBtC2L 

CHEPSTOW 

Ai8(ta«iiOyAktti,ttlta- 
TJOCH, N WHUamson (12-1); S, Tba Ffafc- 

tt tart* (16-1); tiffs (5-lj. 

7-4 (re abated Henry. 12 ran. 4. t 
{Grams Roe) Tart £1420; £420. £240. 
£120. Dual P. £14020. Trim EZ1620. C3R 
£142.74. 


MS (ta M 1f«y* HcBrt f, BBS 
rates, B CUftord (4-1): S. tent Sra on 
P-2K 3, Cure i ll j i —are (9-1). 11-4 ire 
Runaway Pate. 8 ran. 6, 15. (Ha J Pitman) 
Tort £420: £120, £220, 020. Dual F: 
E19J0. Trio: £7220. C6P. E204S. Trieste 
£13729. Wt COmon 

&90 (tt tlOpda Hdta> i, MSMK W 
Mareton (12-t): x,1)resuta Dottra (25-1); 
a, Bright A»W (12-1): 4, Mriri TBs* 

(ia-1). 7-2 Ire Honeytwd Wood. 10 ran 8. X 
(U Kotte) Tort £1420; £120, £720, E320. 
£8.70. Dual F: £484.10. Trta CSH20L CSF: 
S2S72B. Trieste £3238.15. NR: Bsrtvtt, 


'3m 110yds £2,738 (7 dedared) 
BnAraWMi HZ) MsHRhSn 5-11-6. 


IksJI Ante 9-11-6 

MHsDTtatt 8-11-1 __ 

J H ra raJ Jdaran 6-11-0 

)IA> Ukacd TO-1 1-0 

IN taste 7-11-0 

r««HsO Jtanar 7-HM - 
SepnTtaKiw 4-10-8 


7 2lFB3SfeaafltaD«l(5fmTllu(ft4-W-8 A PHcCsySW 

Britt 3m Sued taariaa 7-4 Mar Of M& 19-1 Hre Ctenogna. 12-1 Bw w Ma m r. IB-1 Mm 
Mas Z5-1 Badri Rra,ftm Of Dartre. 

e A/\MCKmSOIISffl)S HOWE MINTS CHASE (AmatBuriUon) 

wKW2rn4f11ft|ds £2,177 (11 declared) 


2m4ni0yds£2,l77(11 declared) 

taoArtty(WPRra» 7-iM 

Aatt Ufa (ri) JBort 8-12-0 


Art (Sre 4t llOyte Hdte> 4. ORAM 
TUBBBO, B PowaH (5-2): ^ Harate Hrt 

(r-1UftataRatt(M).Mk» 
Regal Absanca. 10 ran. X. 10. (R RoraeiTotK 
C320; £1.10, £1.7a £120: Doal F: EB20. Trio; 
£11.70. CSF: £17^49: NRrLTdeflX, 

4-50 (}■ IlOyte Cfa> I, HOU.TW 
PAID*, G Bradtoy (7-4fa*):S, AaaateOar 
fUart (3-1); S, Ctalu HatagA (6-1). 6 
ran. ft i. (C Braota) T«rt 2220; £120. 1 
£2.KL Dual Ft £520. Trio: £1520. CSF: £7.12. 
NR; AfflAaatda. Flaming Mfcpele, Flay 
Gama. Roblna Pride. 


0W5 ttArttfl 

1U2211 ArttaWaOT 
6-12SP HsdMtaalsV 

4SS AsrapQij 

FTWEP TaofiocbJrt 
OflHO AttnkLad 
-403PP Adtalif] 
4P44D WtaflJHaSl 


ritt(»PFW»7-122 

Ida (njjBDrt 8-12-0 

itaapqCSany7-l2-0 

pi)JHa 8-12-0 

i Hyrtry(B( MSB 3 ftrsu 8-12-0 . 

itaEm'Attoi 9-12-0 

a RS) Iras CDbmqs 7-12-0 

rtJrigra (MS Cdtati 8-120 - 
daUnratofaTEksll-IM . 

Lterhl) A SUrtl B-11-0 

I) Ha State* 19-11-8 


BHragreO) R 

inSs uStt S m 


_ C Stmv a 84 

.SMfltt n - 

_L Itasit ft U 


7-4 JWK Tflo. 94 RWe JaL 11-8 Men fttey. Soar. MH Hrata On. Wpta Da togte 


E 4#|HHATRM£ 

QiOU2m110yds?1.£ 


2m 1 10yds Ft .669 (18 declared) 



LMOITELD 

MOM dart I.AnUAWTA, N Poltard (7-2); 

Xtt4 Hri"OHrt [B-1);a,l Hri a a n a rm 



CHgeGoM. 


NORMAN WtUamaon coukf taca rear a 
vote on toe sWaOnoa tort sustaining tom 
UganwiA in Ua HR knw at Chepstow 
yBBtoday. 

Ttia joefcay was Irfurad when his nxunl. 
Rkx Loader, took a crashing ten In 8 m 
C uffrey'a Irish Ate Novice Handicap Chaw, 
and though aMa to erentuaJIy walk away 
from the Inddraa, (MBtemaon was brought 
back In an nmiNtenco. 

• AauNraataw 1H- 


ABMtiePararWSBBf 5-11-10 

Cbm TbaAraHNeartr 6-11-19 

CiiLbdtei SHtart 6-1H0 

0 BiHWAa M BB PBraaaW 6-11-10 

LaiAaairtariad C Pater 5-1 V1D 

03 CaaflHHSAr ML Lugs 4-11-5 

05 Pa di Urta a ffe) Ha MBwaft 5-11-5 

OrtHMMUraadwi-s 

EE Job Unto (tBA nm 5-11-6 

10 4 nm irrejyhrnj Pang s-ii-5 

11 4 UBafasaA AB PBrtnrt 4-11-5 

TZ 0 HattpSI) Prertki 5-11-5 

O Pi |anl M i H ttaracM 4-11-5 

U ft SAtrayreyali Cai lira LFkasI 6-1 1-5 

« T Tpisiiiraa iBli (IT) iriiaml 11 Ti 

IS 3 nnaLSaMiSstt 4-11-5 — _ — 

17 THm Sana LtoHGtera 6-11-5 

U HtattreOSAn 4-11-0 

Batata 3-1 Ttt fart 6-1 Cwfrtrt. SjwWgw Sets, 7-1 1 
10-1 gbeto Prires, Pteprtd tt. 


Hr T J Breyp) 

ZZllflSSS 

z 8 iS 

taCBrearaa 

TSttlM 


^StaSSS 

I S*. Ktt snap Uta facte. 





M 


J' 


.& 


TtLUTS 


day May 14 l9 jjjj 


14 SPORTS NEWS 


Cricket 


County Championship: Northamptonshire v Yorkshire 

Devon affair set 
for happy ending 


David Hopps at HuiUiampton 



I n.r.s and Boon novels 
are still piled high at 
the Northamptonshire 
supporters’ club stall but not 
erven Barbara Cartland could 
deny that yesterday there was 
a much finer romance outside. 

Devon Malcolm, Ms years 
of loyalty to Derbyshire at an 
end, was making his home 
championship debut for 
Northants and bestowing 
gifts upon them like a besot- 
ted lover. Sis wickets for him 
dispatched Yorkshire for 148 
by mid-afternoon and he 
might have achieved his best 
championship return in 15 
seasons had Paul Hutchison 
not been dropped at slip in his 
second spell. 

David Graveney. England s 
rhairman of selectors, arrived 
at the County Ground to mon- 
itor the fitness of Darren 
Gough. Instead he found a 
half-forgotten 35-year-old 


summoning up enough pace 
and direction to ^anwg n the 
assumption that his Test 
career id at an end. 

David Byas gave Malcolm a 
helping hand, choosing to bat 
on a hazy morning. Later, as 
the skies cleared, it required 
a concerted howling effort to 
limit Northants to 150 for four 
in reply, a lead of 10 . 

Eleven overs with the new 
ball brought Malcolm five for 
27, beginning with his 800th 
first-class wicket, as he pound- 
ed hi tram what is stDl known 
as the Football Ground End. 
On what was the Northamp- 
ton Town pitch now stands a 
cricket school, which looks 
marvellous and will continue 
to do so rmtfi someone insists 
that jt is painted in doleful 
club maroon. 

Yorkshire were soon ma- 
rooned themselves, at 54 for 
seven, and the pitch inspector 
Harry Brlnd, who happened 
to be here, saw nothing to de- 
tain him. Anthony McGrath 


made nought when Malcolm 
seared one through his de- 
fences, a fete that Richard 
Blakey suffered later. Byas 
and Matthew Wood, were leg- 
before to the swinging balL 
Only Michael Vaughan, who 
messed up at extra cover, had 
cause for remorse. 

It was two hours before 
Yorkshire produced a shot of 
authority, White’s drive at 
Franklyn Rose enabling them, 
to surpass their lowest total 
against Northants, 74. That 
they doubled it owed much to 
White, with 42, and some late- 
order retaliation from Chris 
Silverwood. 

Gough looks fit enough for 
Texaco selection, although his 
one wicket probably brushed 
Hob Bailey's arm. Hutchison, 
relishing the of swing, 

had Ms most satisfying work- 
out of the season. But if York- 
shire,' 14 points dear, are to 
prove their championship 
■“ " ' ve much work 



mettle they have 
ahead of them. 


Gloucestershire v Leicestershire 

Six variations on the 
enigma that is Lewis 


David Foot at Bristol 


C YNICAL asides, dis- 
guised as a kind of pes- 
simistic humour and 
no doubt born of local unful- 
filled talent over the genera- 
tions, continue to punctuate 
the Nevil Road boundaries. 
Not much has yet gone 
Gloucestershire’s way this 
season. It now takes a long 
memory to recall when they 
last got off to a proper start 
There is apparently a 
reason, based on yesterday's 
one-sided play. The strokes 
are not coming, according to 
the acerbic, or maybe percep- 
tive, critics, because the bat is 
seemingly redundant. In 
truth, three of the first four 
Gloucestershire men were out 
either because they chose to 
play a shot or were too alow 
in withdrawing the bat 
Gloucestershire were all 
out for 134 in 41 overs, per- 
hapsainlucky to be put in on a 
morning. when the atmo- 


sphere embraced swing and 
the hall moved around wick- 
edly until turning more 
benign In the afternoon. 
Leicestershire bowled with a 
lethal eagerness, reinforcing 
an overt sense of team spirit 
manifeste d in the way they 

chased like gambolling spring 

ewes to take new positions at 
the end of each over. 

Chris Lewis has composed 
many more enigmas than El- 
gar. But past indiscretions 
were forgotten in the Bristol 
noonday haze. He was relaxed 
and visibly contented: and a 
county captain in James Whi- 
taker's absence. 

Off a controlled run he took 
six wickets, four of them for 
14 runs in not much more 
than three avers just after 
lunch. Alan MullaDy, who 
dismissed Rob Cunliffe with 
the fourth ballot the day, cap- 
tured the other four wickets. 
Four of Ihe catches went to 
second slip, two others. to 
fourth; in the .case of the im- 
pressive Matthew Church, a 


rarity in firm stroke- makin g 
for Ms side, the ball spun 
back from gully’s fingers. 

There could have been no 
more eloquent co mmen t a ry 
on the pitch cm a day when 15 
wickets m and there wfll be 
the obligatory report to 
Lord’s. But where was room 
for complaint when Vince 
WeDs scored a hundred in just 

over two hours? He survived a 

chance or two and might have 
been caught in the nineties at 
long leg, though stffl he pulled 
and stroked lfl fours and a six 
before being bowled by Mike 
Smith. 

Leicestershire finished on 
245 for five with Ben Smith 
comfortably in control on 81 
not out Pour of the. wickets 
were claimed by his persever- 
ing left-arm namesake, some 
sort of compensation for the 
three difficult catches he 
foiled to hold in the deep. 
Courtney Walsh, visibly fired 
up and frustrated, toiled with- 
out recompense, though al- 
ways with hostile pace. 


— 

Kent v Lancashire 

Atherton’s mind on a hard grind 

_ . « 1 Tl 


Paul Weaver at Canterbury^ 


Hampshire v Surrey 

Brown presses 


Robert Kttson 
at Southampton 


IOTHING summed up 
a ^Hampshire's initial 
championship effort more 
neatly than the wicketkeeper 
Adrian Aymes’s pre-match 
status as top wicket-taker. 

Their West Indies fast 
bowler Nixon McLean didtos 
best to restore a bit of oro® 
with three wickets yesterday, 
but without doing anything to 
shake the impression that a 
well-stacked Surrey side wffl 
be too good whenever Eng- 
land are idle. 

Robust centuries from aus- 
tair Brown and Mark Butcher 
ensured the visitors built om- 
inously on last month s in- 
nings victory over Warwick- 
shire. Brown’s crunching 
strokeplay in the late-aftMj 
noon sunshine, as Surrey 
sued to 434 for five, simply 
confirmed Robin Smith s 


■■■■HERE are reasons for 
IS supposing that when 

■ Michael Atherton comes 
to compose his Best XI Of My 
Time, which seems the miser- 

claim with timely century 

• _ « * I MarkEalham or MInPateL 

He has never said so. for he 
is most loyal in these mattes, 
hut p ° 1hgm was noticeably 
underbowled in Ms six Teste 
and Patel’s two caps brought 

a reward of one wicket for 180 

runs. Yesterday, however, the 
former England captain could 
not have shown the pair 
greater respect as he battled 
to rediscover his form in tune 
for the international season. 


worst fears when he lost the 

toss. _ 

Of the two centurions Eng- 
land's selectors will be more 
interested in the right-handed 
one ahead of this weekend s 
meeting to pick the oneday 
international squad. Three 
half-chances peppered the 
left-handed Butcher’s first 30 
runs and although he struck 
19 fours in reaching 106, the 
eighth first-class century m 
his career, the cleanest tut- 
ting of the day flew from 
Brown's murderous Made. 

Swinging with the selective 
certainty, he sent two pig 
sixes soaring in the direction 
of long-on and also hit 15 
fours in a 94-ball century. 
Having already taken a 72- 
ball hundred off Northamp- 
tonshire, be wDl be in no 
mood to throw it away today. 

Any life in the pitch 
drained away inside the first 
hour. Alec Stewart played 
with more fluency than 


Bntcher in a first- wicket 
stand rf 118 in 33 overs, ifnot 
With quite the destructive 
grace of another crinkly four- 
haired opener stfll revered In 
these parts. . , . 

Barry Richards was back at 
the County Ground yester- 
day hunting for sco resheets 
of some of Ms more memora- 
ble tpning s for the county. 
The player who caught the 
great man's eye was Ben Hol- 
lioake, well caught off the bot- 
tom edge by Ayxnes for 13, but 
the South African had gone 
by the time Brown got going. 

Accompanied by the capable 
wicketkeeper Jonathan Batty. 
Brown added an unbroken 139 
for the sixth wicket and had 
reached ill not out by the 
close. Batty, an Oxford Bine, 
in the side because Stewart in- 
tends to keep wicket for 
Surrey only in one-day games, 
ai«i registered a 50 which lost 
little in comparison with the 
England captain's. 


GRD05 


An afternoon of hazy sun- 
shine could hardly have been 
a better choice for Atherton 
to find his touch. It was here 
two years ago that he scored a 
wonderfully fluent 98. Yester- 
day’s effort was a more 
dogged, circumspect affair 
but it certainly gave him 
more pleasure. 

By the dose he was 42 not 
out having faced 102 deliver- 
ies. and Lancashire had 
scored 90 for three in reply to 
Kent's 188. Before Canterbury 
he bad made a duck and 33 
not out although there was a 
Sunday League 98, and we 
have been told that all runs 
will be into consider- 

ation by theselectors. 

He did eventually pull EaL- 
ham for four, taking 50 balls 


to reach the boundary, and 
then drove Patel through the 
covers for another. This was 
Atherton at his most deter- 
mined and obdurate: he still 
could be the best man to blunt 
the Donald-Pollock axis. 

Lancashire's other batsmen 
did not have such a produc- 
tive time, although Nathan 
Wood looked impressive 
before he was taken at the 
wicket off Carl Hooper for 27. 
John Crawley was also 
caught behind for a duck off 
Patel and Neil Fairbrother 
was bowled shouldering arms 
to Hooper. It looks as if the 
spinners could decide this 
one. . . , 

It was a difficult decision 
for the Kent captain Steve 
Marsh when he won the toss. 


He chose to bat but the ball 
moved around in the damp 
air and Wasim Akram’s mod- 
est figures do not convey the 
feet that he was close to Ms 
wonderful best. 

A large total looked beyond 
Kent once Hooper was third 
out at 28, playing forward to a 
ball from Peter Martin that 
stopped on him, but the in- 
nings was partly salvaged by 
T^iham. He batted for 10 min- 
utes under three hours and 
Mt 10 fours and a six, pulling 
Ian Austin over square-leg 
immediately after l unch . 

He found an equally reso- 
lute partner in Ben Phillips, 
who scored only seven but the 
two came together at 103 for 
seven and added 64. Atherton 
would have admired that 
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Montfomerie, 

emphasis this 
?n wj * 
major championship 
ton it has been heretofore- 

^es^wS°very good. 

bErt i w 3111 to erase 

^ all the talk aboutP^ 

Mlckelson or David Duval as 
being the best player not to 
bawewon a malorso farthat 
tag belongs comfortably to 
Montgomerie who has two 

SSs and a third in the DS 

Open to his credit plus a dfr 
£*7 in a play-off in the 
ITS PGA C hamp ionship- The 

US Open and the US PGA 
S his best chan«! of 
winning and to that end he is 
flying out a weds early this 
vearto America’s West Coast 
The US Open is in San 
Francisco on June 18-21 and 
Montgomerie, after taking Ms 
family to Pans to watch tne 
World Cup match between 
Scotland and Brazil on June 
10. will fly to Carlsbad, Cali- 
fornia, where Ms club manu- 
facturer Callaway is situated. 

“They have a fantastic 
practice facility there," said 
Montgomerie. “They can rep- 
licate the type of grass that 
grows on the course you are 
going to be playing- 1 want to 
give myself the best possible 
chance and that means get- 
ting fully acclimatised- 

■Tn the past I’ve been as 
guilty as anybody by going 
oat to American events on 
Monday, which does not give 
you 100 per emit of a chance. 
When I got into a play-off at 
Oakmont in 1994 1 was fin- 
ished after 72 holes. Td noth- 
ing left to offer." 

Much the same thing hap- 
pened in last year’s US Open 
when, after opening with a 65, 
jet-lag struck on the Friday 
and he took 76. That repre- 
sented too much damage for 
even subsequent rounds of 67, 
m to put right, and he fin- 
ished one behind Ernie Els. 

Montgomerie had not 
touched a dub for 4K weeks 
before arriving at The Oxford- 
shire on Tuesday. He duly 
fixed up a match with Darren 
narira who was two under 
when the game finished cm 
the 15th. Montgomerie im- 
pressed even himself by being 
nine under. 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

(Today: 11 -°) 

cn nwc* * iocs 

Bristol! Leicestershire (5puj Jasa 
OiouesaMnMra (2) by 111 runl "Wi Bv ® 

: OLOIKMM SHJSHSt* Wra* ■ 

1 R j Gunime lb* t> MulWhr ° 

T H C Hancock Itnr b Mii'ally . « 

A J Wright c Simmons b Lw« „ 

*M W AiWjnw c Shnmona b Moilsily ■ 

ii g N Window b Lewis * 

M J Ctiurcn c Mratty b - — - - “ 

ta C Russell c Simmons B Mutlalty - 

UCJ Ball c MstWy » Low* ° 

J Lewis c SJnvnoos DL*w» 

A M Smiin B Lewis • 

C A Walsh not out 


as 


t A wmn ™ _ , 

Extras (BA ®2. nbB) J * 


AS Hotline e Frost B Brown 

T A Twoatsc Frost B Brown 

B J Bperaflov* B Brown ... - 

K JBarnsncKntflWB Wok* 

VP Psrtoc Frost B Brown 

TKM Kittson c Frost b Brown 

•OGCorkBGiddlra 

I D Blackwell c OstMr b Welch .— 

PAJDoFreitasmrtma 

p Aldred c Lara b GhUflno 

A J Haute B obtains 

Extras JlBl.wa.nM) 

Total pii rTTi. 

WsB si wtc* ttfe »4. 11.30, 32. 44. 5*. 5*. 

■MM GftJdtna 1 1 -S*-35-3i Brown 
1*. 2-40-3; Welch S-O-22-2- 


M D uuya u — 

R J Boiler c Biakov b Gougn 
O J G Salsa not out 
TO Ripley not out ... 


8 

.... O 

... JO 
0 

... o 

._ 11 


M A Roaoberry c RtOuwm b Irani . .. 

MAGouflMbwblloO 

J A Daley c S G Law b Irani ^8 

P^CoMInBWWKl c Ptjlora DOR Law . *8 | Total (lor 4. 67 overs) 

tM PSpogNO Wilson - - 

M J Footer c Robtnaon b WilUomo ... 21 

N C PrtiMps b Itott 12 

MM Bolls b Williams 3 

j wood «jw b non — ... 

S J Harmiaon not out .... . — - * 

Extras (1D1 1. W2. nt>an 

Total (100. t ovoral- 

MB of otahetat *9. 63. W. 170.207. 322. 

204 362. 268. 

|MhS lloH 23.V-8-4^-*: williams 
21-4-72-2: Irani 22-8-50-3. D R Law 
16-2-51-1: WHson 7-2-22-1: Gt arson 
11-3-21-0 


TU Hipiey ihx out v* 

Extras (bl. Ib3. wfl, nb16) 38 


FnB of wldiotsi 29. 4a93.'l2 : f"" 

To bad “K M Curran, Q P Swann. F A 
Rosa. •> P Taylor. O E Malcolm. 
Bow li ng ! Gough 16-3-44-1; SHvarwood 
17-4-45-0: Hutch Ison 14-5-38-2; Whlta 
7-3-11-1; Stamp 3-0-1 8-0. 

■ * J F Steels and R A Whlta 
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4-S-5-0. 


| VJWWshSnUih ••*** 

DLMstMy cRuwsli BSmMi a 

I JSutdltlae Ball B Smith...- i i- _• — 

B F Smith not ou « J Extras IBB. Ib4.nb!tt) 

P VStmmonsc Russall b Lewis o 

I a HMSbeRuaa.no smitn ■ 

A Nixon not out 


^Krto»cKiWi«nbrOeFra«aa 10 * 

M J Powod c Kritow b Cor* ® 

?B L c rs s 

N M K Smtth c Cork b Harris * 

AFGHaabAWrsd -I 

G Welch not out , 

tT Frost not out™. 


D D J RoWnson no* mil O 

A P Grayson not cnx O 

Extras ° 

Total llor 0.1 over) O 

To Mtt *N nussnln. S G Low. R C Irani. S 
0 Peters. tR J RoUlnS. D H Law. DGWII- 
aon. M C non. N F WlUlama. 

i Betts »— 1-0-0. 

, A A Jonoa anO K E Palmer. 


Extraa (IM- w4. nb12) . 


tow. 


I Toou (tor 5. Wooers)-.-— 

Mi of wfctetai 8. 24. 177. IBS. 201. 
tTmi -GC L ewis. OJMUH18.MT Brim- 

I JS^^Vl-lOMfcSnum 
tewta 12-4-35-1; AHeyrw 

KBirr v LANCASHBtS 

cmMM Lancashire (*pts) troll Kent 

m By 08 raoa with aeuan aroMnnin^* 
| wtdteta itan tBH}- 

" 25 

T 


of 

180,2*1- 

TobaftESHGMdlra. 

Akirod 


aanmvn. Surrey (4pn) have scored 
434 tor (We m tholr first innings against 
Hampshire (2V. 


. — * SUBMIX (4ptsj trail Nottlng- 

namsMre (3j by 2JB runs with seven llrat- 
limtngs wickets standing. 
NOTTmOHAMStURB; Rnl knl 

P R Pol lard low b Lemy 

M P Denman c Newell b KliHey 

J E R GaUlan c Adame b Klrtiey 

■P Johnson c Knan bKiroey — 

R T Robinson c Humphries b Lowry _ 

U Atzaai c Humphries b Sevan ... 

+W M Noon c Bevan b Robliaon 

I P A Strang b Lowry 

1 A G Whart Ibw b Sevan a 

M N Bowen c Humphries b Lowry 28 

A R Oram not out 2 

Extras (lb?. W22. nbOS) 

Total (763 overs) — 

Ea8 of wlct t ma. 16. B8. 120. 165. 166. 
211.211, 288. 

Bouritasi Lowry 1BJ-3-87-4; Klrttay 
19-6-89-0; Jarvis 18-3-6A-0; RoMnaon 
t4-0-«M ; Bevan 6-1-CB-2; Pohca 
1 -0-5-0. 


tJMra Somaraot (4pt» ) traH Mlti^ Mg P] 
by 47 runs wlOi five (lrafritio*njp wickets 
I standing. 


wtdeeta atancing. ohiouic» 8 

STEKSSr™.. « i'vtaffiSSSSrrSw-r: - 

r WT Key C FoW*V«h«r 6 Mann T Q A Shah e Turner BF tow “ 

TRWBratoW«M» 5 DCNMUioHartonbro^ -■pr^T' , 


R A KoWabWOugh c Parsons 
bCaddlck 
JLL 
MW 


GL hooper cWaftlnaonbMariln 

A PWeltocAtwaHanb Austin 

ii a Eaihan c Axnm d wmj 

MVFHunmgeM ^h Au^^--.-. 
■MAMinli c fal r brother B Uartm .. 

B JPtiUHpocRWofl bWatldnaon ..... 

DWHsotfsybKMdy 

M M Fatal not out ■ 

extras (bT.lM.nl>*] 


O A Shah c iv.™ ‘T2~~ 0 

D C Nash o Marten btoso-^-^-' 

•fK R Brown e TVosooWrt bCMUCk 
p N Wnekes c Bowtorb MuwwMl — 

RLJotnBoneLaaiweJI bC adacit — « 

jPHewhtcBowterbMiahMq 

ARC Fraser e Turner BCaddit* ..— ■ * 

PCRTutnsiinwBiH 

Extra* (B>5,w(. mi*). 


MJbl^rT^ 1 61. M. TSimW, 177. 
1 Waahn 18-IM6-1: ***** 

i 18-4-37-3; Austin 

I 7_4_i3-i; Watklnson 6-V-17-1; Kaady 
; 10-6-13-2. 


® Total (53J ovwa] 


i M A ButchorcAymoaB McLean io* 

A J Sttwari Ibw b JunUrt -.-... so 

G P Tnorpe c Aytnea b Moacarenhaa 82 
’A J HotUotke c Masearentiaa 

bMCUSn rmimalilnl. 30 

A D Brown not out . — — 1 1 1 

. e c HolHoahe c Aynws b McLean .... is 

t J N Batty not out — « 

Extras (b4. IBS. wi4. nta6) ... 38 

Total flor 5. 104 oven) *34 

PaH at wfetai* 110 . 176 . 247 . 200 . 299 . 
TebBitlDK Salisbury. MPBieknnll, AJ 
Tudor, Saqlaln MittMaq. 

BawBaoi McLean 32-3-84-3; Hartley 
17-0-74-0: Stephenson 5-1 -23-0; Jamaa 
20-7-49-1; Mascarantias 1B-3-7B-1: (Jdal 
22-0-80-0; Laney 2-0-14-0. 

HAIBPSfRMb JSLaney.JP Stephenson. 
G W Whitt. *71 A SmlUi. M Knoch, AD Maa- 
carontwa. TA N Aymea. K D James. S D 
Udal. PJ Hartley. N A M Mctwn. 

■ A OarHaon and R Julian. 


MTE Peirce not out 22 

W 0 Khan e Whart b Oram O 

"CJ Adams run out o 

18 

Extras fbl'. IBI. w4. ntO)"™ ' * 


I ICK KNIGHT scored a 
disciplined 109 to give 
Warwickshire a commanding 
lead on the opening day of 
their championship match 
against Derbyshire. He was 
the only batsman to master 
the swing and seam that ac- 
counted for 18 wickets. 

The umpires reported the 
pitch to Lord’s after the home 
side had been dismissed for 
98, Dougie Brown taking five 
wickets, but Knight mastered 
it with 11 boundaries that 
helped steer Warwickshire to 
253 for eight by the close. 

Michael Gough batted for, 
4% hours to make 62 on his 
debut for Durham against 
Essex at Chester-le- Street. 
The 18-year-old opener from 
Hartlepool showed tremen- 
dous composure during a 227- 
ball stay as Durham were dis- 
missed for 276. 


Cricket 


Total (tor 3. 2S ovwi) 

MafuMNtaO.il. 


Tb ban J Carpenter . 'k Nowell. P W Jarvis. 
I tS Humphrioo. J D Lowry, M A Robinson. 
Bawfinw Bowen 8-3-14-1; Oram 7-3-B-V 
Whnrl 5-1-12-0; Strang 8-3-12-4. 
i**P*ram V A Hoidnr *nd R Palmer, 
Three-day match** 


: B. siTsK 63, 70. 7X 121. 
2-0-19-0: MUflWUt B-1-26-Z 


LAH C A SW M RW In M m tt 

I M wood c Mann D Hooper — *7 

M A Atnonan notout « 
j P Crawley c Marsh b Patti — O 

N H FaWmrthor b Hooper « 

Extras (M. hi) • 

Total (tor X 385 overs) — 

BaBaf — Mrato 62.65.9Q. 

To bad P J Marta A FHntofl. M Wothln- 
son. "Wasim Akram. 1W K Ho«H D Aw- 
1 bn, QKwWJy. 

tt u wttiBi Headley 6-2-13-0: Phlinpa 
I 7-4-MX Pletnlng *-2-7-0. Eattwm 
3-t-r-O: Hooper B5-2-15-2: Patti 
8-032-1 

thspbe— G Burgoss and A Whitehead. 


18 

4 

a 
w 

89 

0 

1 
10 


HratttB to f . 

•p 0 Bowtor c Bro wn b F raow -- 
M Burns ibw b Johnson 
K A Parsons c LanaSf 6 Jnnrwsn 

RJHantanb Johnson — 

M N Lallnrall lurtout -— — 

1RJ Turner =NsanBJonroon — 

K J SMno runout 
Extras (B4. IB1. w*. ifiW - 

Total ihtrS.^ovOTj-^'-r-r ^” imr 
MWwbWe31.33.ti .143.784- 

I To»«bMETr*seni!dck.aDR<a«.Wi“n- 

ttqAh#ned.ARC4^c^ h«w«s 


HOBTWAMrTOlUHHUi - 

< Hu liberal Nortnamptonehlro (4pts) 

ttsd Yorkshire (1) By 10 runs wim su Ural- 
Iruungs wtckel* sanding 

| YOftXSMHB 

' M hrah— 

I a UcQraih b MatcoWi — ° 

M P Vaughan c Curran 0 Malcolm ..... 17 

! -o Byaa tow b Meieolm — ■ • * 

1 MJWoad Ibw B Malcolm — O 

, DSLahmannc Bailey BToytor a 

CWNttcMonlgomoriob Taylor v-- ** 

, W J Blakey B Malcolm — O 

D Gough Ibwb Rose — ... 9 

C E W aivorwood c Curran 

b Malcolm ~ 

BDSttmpcGPSwannOToylor — . 14 

PMHMeMsonnoiaut * 

Extras (IDB.w2.ntMl 14 

| Total (44 ovum) — I* 8 


»ra a 24. 24, 25. *1. *6. 5*. B6. 132. 
Bewfinp, Malcolm 1B-4-54-6. Flooe 
10-1-36-1; Taylor 16-5-50-3. 


■n— p -*ra Worcestershire 710-3 doc (D 
A Loams (dale l34no. G a Hck 1241 and 
93-0 doc (V S Sotankl Sflno). Oxford Uni- 
voralty 102-5 dec (B W Byrne 69no: 
Raw na ley 5-73) and 136 (Aewnslay 
Worceattrthire won by 115 runs, 
taMM CBammgan 343-4 dec (A W 
Evans 125. A D Shew 71, A Dale m. Cam- 
i Bridge University 13-0. 

I Second XI Chnnpkntsliii) 

| (First day. today ii J)} 

YorioMro 134 (B Parker SBL 
NoRInghamahlre 65-2. Cbetaufwrd, 
faaw 270 (A J E HibtMrt 35, 1 N Flanagan 
98; Garmoftn 4-75). Otootestarahlra 31 jj. 

I Transom Northamptonshire 100 (A L P«n- 

bertiy 6a van Troost 4-sa. Buaradi s-*n. 

Somorsel 263-8 (A Staoie 53, P $ 

481- The Owli Surrey 164 (J 0 HauWa 
, 40na; Dakin 5-34). Lolcmlnrataro ian-s 
1 (Kandola 63m. Cowans 4-33). 

AON Trophy 

Ora ia iUlBi Minor CounUns 216-0. MMdliw 
aex 217-fl (K P Duck 691. MUMeaax vnm 
tour wtekota. (Played on Tuesday). 

S tar t i n g today 

TOUR HATCH (Ihrea days; 11 ni. 
; W o r e mi n i Wares v South Ain«. 

ACM TROPHY (one day. 11.0): oto Tras- 
■ Lancashire v Deroyshlra. 


Essex 


Kent 

Lancs 

Laics. 



update 

34 MidcDssax 

33 

25 Northants. 

.3* 

26 Nottingham 

as 

27 Somerset 

36 

28 Surey 

37 

29 Suasax- 

38 

30 Warwicks. 

n 

31 Worcester 

46 

32 Yorkshire 

41 
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Tennis 



humbled 

by Rios 


Stephen Blartgy in Rini^r 


F OR anyone who sup- 
posed Tim Henman, 
oy virtue of beating a 
Patently uninterested 
raorjee Santoro of France in 
tee first round, had suddenly 
discovered the key to playing 
on cl ay, the truth came 
CTraHy and dramatically on 
the Centre Court of the Foro 
I tali co yesterday. 

Marcelo Rios, who has 
played only three matches 
since injuring his elbow after 
winning the Upton Champi- 
onship in March, blew the 
British No. 2 away in under 
an hour, his 6-3, 6~1 victory 
te no way exaggerating the 
difference in class. ’ 

"I don't really feel 1 have 
found my best rhythm yet,” 
said Rios, who by he«Hr»g 
Andre Agassi in Key Biscayne 
briefly shunted Pete Sampr as 
from the world No.i spot 
Heaven help Hwimnn if he ever 
meets the Chilean on clay 
when hfat tempo Is tip top. 

Henman bad lost his first 
meeting against Rios in 
Miami, going down 6-2, 4-6, 
6-fl in the semi-finals of the 
Upton. He must have taken 
some residual encouragement 
into this match after winning 
a set under the Florida sun, 
but once again he faded just 
as poorly and completely. 

Rios made the point that he 
was as unsure on grass as 
He nman probably was on 
clay. What he did not say was 
that last year he reached the 
last 16 at Wimbledon at the 
second attempt while Hen- 
man has lost both his matches 
at the French Open. 

The great British excuse 
that day is virtually impossi- 
ble to play on just win not do, 
either from Wanman or Greg 
Rusedski. Both should be 


capable of adjusting much 
better. 

The way Henman capitu- 
lated in the second set was 
not a pretty sight. “It’s not a 
match rm going to dwell on," 
he said, and added: “My 
learning curve on clay has 
been Cast, but it would be ask- 
ing a lot to beat Marcelo on a 
surface he has been brought 
up on." 

The evidence of H enman 's 
learning curve is scant; three 
wins In seven matches at 
Monte Carlo, Munich, Ham- 
burg and here. But he claims 
to feel more comfortable on 
the surface, and believes be is 
constructing his rallies bet- 
ter. Roland Garros will be the 
acid test 

Rios, the runner-up here 
last year, is the David Gower 
of tennis. He hits the hail with 
such immaculate timing that 
some shots appear to no 
effort whatsoever. Yet the ball 
races past his opponents as if 
followed by a rushing wind. 

Henman’s plan, reasonably 
enough, was to clamber all 
over the Chilean from the 
start indeed he engineered a 
break point on Rios's first 
serve, but squandered it with. 
a flabby forehand. Such' 
errors were to multiply as the 
match progressed. 

Pete Sampras won 7-6, 6-4 
against Magnus Norman, the 
young Swede who put him out 
of the French. Open last year, 
while tha reigning Italian 
champion. Spain's Alex Cor- 
retja, was beaten 3-6, 7-6, 6-1 
by Karim Alami of Morocco. 

“The man playing the best 
tennis on clay now will win 
the French Open," said .Rus- 
sia's Yevgeny Kafelnikov, the 
Paris champion two years 
ago, who defeated Todd Mar- 
tin of the United States after 
losing the first set 6-1. The 
best? It could be Rios. i 



Blowing hot from Chile . . . Marcelo Rios fires off a forehand in his win over Tim H enman photograph: claudio ohorati 


Hingis longs for home as all the president’s men act up 


mdnnl Jago 
inBetfin 


M artina hingis 

lost out to Bill Clin- 
ton for occupancy of 
the presidential suite at the 
Intercontinental Hotel here 
and suffered an ill omen 
when her rival Iva MajoH 
won a d raw for an execu- 
tive suite. 

It then became the kind 
of day to disturb even Hin- 
gis’s concentration. Clin- 
ton’s presence caused the 


hotel front door to be 
blocked, the street to be 
jammed, and armed police 
tdjpo&bl fheropfis. - 

“There was so much go- 
ing on, what with the CIA 
around us,” said Hingis, 
who occasionally seemed 
elsewhere during the 
second half of her second- 
round match in the German 
Open with the Italian Silvia 
Farina, double faulting to 
let slip a break of serve at 
6-8 in the second set. 

Win e 1 ** won 6-0, 7-5 and 
admitted she would like to 


go home.. That, though. Is 
because she has had a long 
stint on day. “When Fm 
home I didn’t like to prac- 
tise, and now Fm tired in 
my third week my mum 
says 'that’s what yon 
wanted*. So now rm here I 
have to enjoy it — though I 
don't,” admitted the world 
No. 1, still with the regula- 
tion, grin. 

She next has a quarter- 
final with Majoli, who de- 
nied Hingis the chance to 
win all four Grand Slams 
by beating her in the 


French Open final last 
year, and wants to prepare 
for her title defence the 
week after next by , putting 
another one over her today. 

However Mary Pierce’s 
chances in her adopted 
home city may have been 
damaged. The sixth seed led 
by a set and 6-2 against the 
Austrian Barbara Paulus, 
then held two match points 
and still could not make it, 
quitting after four games of 
the third set with a thigh 
str ata . 

“I didn’t want to call the 


trainer because she would 
have realised she could 
win,” Pierce said. She will 
take a few days’ break be- 
fore deciding whether or 
not she is in shape for the 
French Open. 

Jana Novotna’s brink- 
manship was even more 
prolonged. She needed two 
hours and 36 minutes to get 
past another Austrian, Bar- 
bara Schett 1-6, 7-6, 7-6, let- 
ting slip six successive set 
points from 6-0 up in the 
tie-break in the second set 

The third seed might 


have lost in straight sets 
had not Schett’s backhand 
drive on the next rally 
taken a net cord and 
dropped an inch wide, hut 
still Novotna’s capacity to 
turn a struggle into a crisis 
remained. Leading 4-1 in 
the final set she lost four 
games in a row and had to 
save four match points on 
her serve in the next game. ' 

*1 found it difficult to 
settle down,” Novotna ad- 
mitted. With Clinton gone 
today everyone may find 
that easier. 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

Nothing New 
for Boks’ 
favourite sons 



Frank Keating 


A CALLOW turk sighed 

g \ in the office this week 
and cursed tee sacri- 
m mJege of cruel and 
thoughtless modernity, which 
continued Its destructive rav- 
age “of all the great old time- 
honoured traditions". 

‘It's tragic,” he said. “This 
year's cricket tourists aren’t 
being allowed to begin their 
journey with the time-imme- 
morial one-day pipe-opener 
against the dowager 
Duchess ofNorfolk’s XI at pas- 
toral Arundel, but are starting 
with a threedayer at Worces- 
ter beginning on Thursday. 
The South Africans don’t get 
to Arundel till Sunday, so it 
won’t be the same, will it?" 

Ah me. It was really no fun 
to tell the poor, well-meaning 
sprog that as far as tradition 
goes the sabbath 40<rver bun- 
fight for tourists at Arundel is 
an upstart thing, a dolled-up 
rogue fixture of occasional 
annual whim. The genuine 
article offaith to any 
summer’s fixture list is that 
the South Africans announce 
themselves alongside the Sev- 
ern and in the shadow of St 
Peter's ancient tower, as they 
will today. 

Next year the tradition will 
celebrate its mellow three- 
score years and ten — and, 
nicely , it was the South Afri- 
cans who first established it 
when, on a whim, “Nummy" 
Deane’s Springbok tourists 
made their bow in April 1929. 

A reasonable crowd turned 
up to welcome Deane’s men de- 
spite the fact that only the Aus- 
tralian tourists then were con- 
sidered the seriously big draw 
in cricket, so Lord’s also 
allowed Worcester to host tee 
“ID]'’ to tee following year's 
tourists from down under. So 
if tee South Africans began tee 
custom of starting at New 
Road, then the merciless Aus- 
tralian Don Bradman ce- 
mented it Ushering in his 
successive tours of 1930, 1934 
and 1938, he rattled off 236, 206 
and 258 on tee green, green 
winter-flooded grass. Thus the 
romance of starting at Worces- 
ter, with its fruit orchards in 
dazzling blossom, had became 
indelibly synonymous with tee 
beginnings of summer by the 
time Bradman returned half a 


century ago, in bis 40te year, 
and made only 107. 

Be in £dace early this morn- 
ing for tie fielding practice be- 
cause. with South Africans, it 
goes without saying that their 
cmtfieldingwffl be excitingly 
and glistenfngjfy sharp. We 

r yr|Vpd hpw in T u«rany 

cheered on hearing teat Jonty 
Rhodes had again marie the 
tour. The quicksilver Quite an 
the fringes of the square was 
an utter joy last time, and he 

f- wpEpHifi h fl i rtoa r eg al Hue 
hpgriwi stiff hy thg wm and only 

CoUn Bland from the 1960s. 

“Nmnmy" Deane was so 
called because on losing a fin- 
ger in his youth he brushed off 
the pain as wefias the loss by 
simply shrugging, “If it's not 
there any more, it can’t even 
feel numb." Even so he was a 
terrific cover fieldsman by all 
accounts, especially alongside 
“my two terriers", the zestfbl 
Jonty-like gymnasts Tuppy 
Owen-SadthandBob Catterall- 

TTie former stayed on to win 
Oxford hlues at cricket, bccring 
and rugby (at which he also 
captained England), but his 
1929 compatriot in the covers, 
Catterall, was not only consid- 
ered a fieldsman on an all-time 
— til teen — ' finest-ever par 
with the Australian “Nip" Pet 
lew, but was more of an all- 
round sport than even Owen- 

Smlte. 

He not only captained Natal 
at cricket but in his travels he 
also won fall representative 
caps for Transvaal, Orange 
Free State and Rhodesia at, 
variously, soccer, hockey, ten- 
nis, swimming, shooting, golf; 
billiards and basebalL As well, 
lan Peebles played against him 
on the MCC tour of 1927-28 and 
noted in his memoirs: “Catter- 
all was tee most accomplished 
lever heard on tee ukulele." 

I WAS an urchin who 
thrilled to South Africa’s 
star of 1947. Tony Harris 
was predatory, electric and 
always smiling He preferred 
fielding — “gay as a cricket 
and fast as a rabbit”: J Arlott 
— to the cares of Test match 
hatting, and he was the talk of 
every town that golden sum- 
mer, for we knew he’d been as 
well an RAF Spitfire ace (bail- 
ing out to be taken PoWX was 
also tee Springbok rugby fly- 
half, and had (the tour booklet 
said) shot his first man-eating 
lion at five, wrestled (and won) 
against a croc at 10, and even 
before he left school in Kim- 
berley had starred for his prov- 
ince not only at cricket and 
rugby but soccer, swimming, 
golf, squash and tennis. 

But he was tops at fielding. 

South Africans usually are. As 
you first find out — at 
Worcester. 


Athletics 


test of ^ 




Jackson warns that domestic 
events risk being ignored 


Duncan RAackay 


C OLIN JACKSON has 
warned that the country’s 
leading athletes may be 
forced to miss the top meet- 
ings in Britain unless an 
agreement over who runs 
those meetings is announced 
within a few days. 

A press conference sched- 
uled for today in London to 
announce that tee rights to 
promote Britain’s four tele- 
vised events had been bought 
by API from the administra- 
tors running the insolvent 
British Athletic Federation 
has been postponed after legal 

red tape held up the deal — 
for the second time in a week. 

The top athletes are anxious 
to put the finiqtiinp touches to 
their competitive programmes 
as they prepare for the Eurt> 
pean Championships and 
Commonwealth Games. 

“If they don’t get a move on 
I wont be at the big meetings 
in Britain," said Jackson, tee 
world 'record holder for the 
110 metres hurdles. need to 
know what’s going on. I’ve al- 
ready told my agent to find 


me meetings outside Britain; 
obviously I would like to com- 
pete in this country.” 

API, the company set up by 
the forma: international hur- 
dler Alan Bascoe, has been toy- 
ing to negotiate a deal with tee 

ad m in te fr a tors for more tha n 
five months, after tee BAF was 
declared insolvent in October 
owing nearly £2 mlHicm. 

API was granted exclusive 
rights to bid for tee contract, 
It has already employed Ian 
Stewart, the former promo- 
tions officer of the BAF, to 
sign up athletes for the meet- 
ings. But he cannot offer fi- 
nancial Heals until everything 
is signed and sealed. 

A sticking -point could be 
the feet teat the Amateur Ath- 
letic Association of England 
owns 50 per cent of the Brit- 
ish Championships and is 
reluctant to cede control to 
AFL That event doubles as 
the European Championships 
t rials so it is tee only meeting 
where all of Britain's athletes 
must compete. 

“We are hopeful everything 
will be in place by next 
week," said Jan Rldgeon, the 

API spo ke sman 


Rugby Union 


Pienaar in payment row 


DaeM Berosfbrd 
in Johannesburg 


F rancois pienaar, 
the Saracens’ player- 
coach, was paid more 
than £180,000 to persuade his 
South Africa team-mates not 
to play in a planned rebel tour 
in 1995, according to tee 
ousted Louis Luyt 
The Afrikaans daily Beeld 
yesterday published a copy of 
the cheque with which, it was 
alleged, Pienaar was per- 
suaded to abandon his sup- 
port for the rebel World 
Rugby Corporation. 

The cheque was leaked to 
Beeld by Luyt, who was 
forced out as president of the 
South African Rugby Football 
Union last weekend. Last 
week Luyt described Pien aa r 

as a “Judas”, accusing the 
former Springboks captain of 
having taken “30 pieces of sil- 
ver". Pienaar threatened to 
sue, saying: “I am a Christian 
and those are not nice things 
to say about anybody.” 

The cheque was drawn on a 
South African bank account 
in the name of the Transvaal 


Rugby Union of which Luyt is 
president It was paid on be- 
half of Rupert Murdoch's 
Newscorp, which subse- 
quently won tee rights to tele- 
vise Springbok matches in a 
multi-minion rand deal. 

Pienaar hit back by saying 
the money was an above- 
board commission, with Luyt 
wanting to pay him more. 
Pienaar said that since Luyt 
had lost his fight with the 
National Sports Council, 
which Had deman ded his res- 
ignation, he was trying to 
drag others down with him. 

“He must stop his accusa- 
tions and if he continues to 
call me a Judas, he has a big 
problem,” Pienaar said. 

Pienaar had been backing a 
rebel rugby circus, headed by 
a former Australian official 
Ross Turnbull, and financed 
by Murdoch’s long-term rival. 
Kerry Packer. He then made 
an about-turn. 

Sarfu was yesterday 
reported to be planning an 
official apology to Nelson 
Mandela for dragging the 
South African president into 
court last month during 
Luyfs successful battle to 


block a judicial commission 
of inquiry into the game. 

Yesterday Luyt lambasted 
his white compatriots as 
“spineless” and unable to 
stand up for their own inter- 
ests. “Their is no more mar- 
row left In their bones," he 
said. 

The National Sports Council 
and Sarfa were meeting yester- 
day to try to thrash out an 
agreement on tee direction of 
South African rugby. The 
union's executive has refased 
sports council demands that 
they resign en masse. 

Tensions between the two 
bodies have been exacerbated 
by tee union's light punish- 
ment of the Springbok forward 
This van der Linde, who was 
sent heme from New Zealand 
last month for calling a blade 
South African woman a “kaf- 
fir”. He was fined £1.200 and 
banned for six months, but the 
ban was largely suspended, en- 
abling htm to play next week. 

The president of the Sports 
Council Miuleki George said 
be should have been banned 
for life and Sarfa’s failure to do 
so was “typical of the mental- 
ity of rugby in this country . 


South Africa 
tours back on 

T’HE tours to South Africa 

I by England, Ireland and 
Wales were yesterday given 
the go-ahead after an agree- 
ment between rugby offi- 
cials and the controlling 
sports body In the 
Republic. 

The South African Rugby 
Football Union and the 
National Sports Council 
agreed after a three-hour 
meeting to appoint a com- 
mission of inquiry to inves- 
tigate Sarfu’s affairs. As a 
result, Sarto's suspension 
from the NSC win be lifted 
along with the threatened 
tours boycott. 

Will Greenwood, the 
Leicester centre cleared 
last week after an alleged 
butt on Newcastle’s Rob 
Andrew, could be ruled out 
of England’s tour after aEL 

Greenwood will have ex- 
ploratory keyhole surgery 
on a damaged shoulder on 
Saturday. England's coach 
Clive Woodward said: “Will 
and 1 will discuss the 
results after the surgery. 
Until that time I’ll consider 
contingency plans for a 
replacement.” 


Snooker 


Williams plan 
to woo top 64 

VMS WILLIAMS, chairman 
naf the World Professional 
Billiards and Snooker Assocfa- 
tioo board which feces a reso- 
lution chi June 4 to remove it 
en bloc; has announced a pro- 
posal to pay players ranked in 
the top 64 £1,000 to wear the 
WFBSA logo next season. 
writes Clioe Eoerton 

The plan was described as 
“electioneering” by Teny Grif- 
fiths, who Is coordinating a 
vote to remove the board. He Is 
offering himself and two other 
former world champions, 
Steve Davis and Dennis 
Taylor, as an i n teri m board to 
introduce constitutional 
rhang pc to the governing body. 

Ronnie O’Sullivan, who is al- 
leged to have tested positive 
for cannabis at the Benson 
and Hedges Irish Masters in 
March, bad his B sa mple 
tested yesterday. The result 
will be known in several days. 

O’Sullivan had also tested 
positive for a banned sub- 
stance contained in a pain- 
killer be took for an injured 
foot at tee B&H Masters in 
February 1996. While it might 
have been an Inadvertent of- 
fence, it was never disclosed. 


Sport in brief 


Sailing 

With 700 miles to go, the 
eighth leg of tee Whitbread 
Round the World Race Is 
poised for a close finish into 
La Rochelle, writes Bob 
Fisher. Any of the nine boats 
could fi nish first and much 
depends on the direction of 
the windin the final miles. 
Those left with a light wind 
will lose out- 

Grant Dalton's Merit Cup 
holds the leg lead, L6 miles 
ahead of Paul Standbridge in 
Toshiba. 

Boxing 

George Foreman, who will be 
50 next January, and Larry 
Holmes, 49 in November, are 
being lined up for a big- 
money heavyweight fight in 
October or January. 

Hockey 

The England striker Tina Cul- 
len may have to pull out of 
next week’s World Cup finals 
in Holland with a broken Jaw 
sustained soon after she 
scored in Tuesday’s l-l draw 
against Australia, writes Pot 
Rowley. Leicester’s Sarah 
Blanks as been called up as 
cover and will replace Cullen 
tonight when England meet 
Australia again at Milton 
Keynes. ■ 
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Chelsea 1 VfB Stuttgart 0 

Quick-fire Zola lights up Chois . p|3 


Substitute’s touch of magic 
puts Blues over the moon 


Martin llw^pe in Stockholm 


C helsea last night si 
completed their aJ 
most successful a 
trip on the ti gh t - k 
rope they regu- n 
laxly walk between vulnera- fa 
bility in defence and verve in e 
attack, to lift triumphantly 

the European Cup Winners* c 

Cup. . 5 

One day the balance on C 
which the London side's play C 
teeters may be exposed, bntin a 
Stockholm yesterday Stutt- 1 
gart lacked the style or sub- a 
stance to do so. * 

A 67th-minute goal from : 
Gianfranco Zola, who had 
been on the pitch for only 45 1 
seconds, brought Chelsea l 
their first European trophy 1 
since 1971. ■ ! 

The early advantage was . 
Chelsea’s, with their fens oc- 
cupying not only three tiers 
behind one goal but most of 
two tiers behind the other 
which were supposed to be 
neutral, after the Germans 
failed to sell the hulk of their 
allocation. , _ 

As a result the Rasunda Sta- 
dium could have been Stam- 
ford Bridge on a spring eve- 
ning, with the sun setting 
behind one stand and a 
chorus of One Man Wait To 
Mow rising from another. 

A day fuelled by optimism 
and Swedish beer was damp- 
ened slightly by the news that 
Zola bad suffered a setback in 
morning training, and after | 
all the positive words about 
his presence in the starting 
line-up after a long injury lay- 
offhe was on the bench. 

His place went to Tore 
Andre Flo, the twogoal hero 
of the quarter-final first leg m 
Spain and a player in need at 
some timely encouragement 
after his recent mutteringsm 
discontent about a too-fre- 
□uent place on the bench. 

The loss of Zola’s experi- 


ence In sort of high-pres- s 
sure game was as crucial as £ 
the loss of his prompting I 
ftkmg up front. But Chelsea i 
also bad to cope with the un- < 
availability of the England, 1 
left-back Graeme Le Saux, ] 
miitsing with injury and tak- 
ing with btm further top-level 
experience. 

This presented a true test of 
character for the young full- 
back replacement Danny 
Granville who, playing for 
Cambridge United last sea- 
son, could not have envisaged, 
he would he taking part in 
such a high-pressure and. 
high-profile game just over a 
year later. 

He was, though, reassured 
by the confidence with which 
the older bands around him 
began the match, strutting 
purposefully towards the 
Stuttgart goal and going dose 
after only six minutes. 

Really it was a chance Chet 
sea sho uld have pu t awa y. A 
clever move aided with Gus- 
tavo Poyet feeding Roberto Di 
Matteo who, with time to 
choose his spot from 16 yards, 
unleashed a shot which 
. scooted disappointingly wide. 

Alerted perhaps by this 
. early let-off, Stuttgart slowly 
r but ominously came into the 
; game. On 12 minutes Steve 
» Clarke's skewed clearance fell 

invitingly for Fredi Rome, 
i whose dear run to the area 


whose dear run » u«s 
ended with a wasteful shot be- 
yond Ed De (Joey's right-hand 

Two minutes later the 
Stuttgart captain met E-ra si- 
ynir Balakov’s corner with a 
header which again saned 
just wide. And five minutes 
after that let-off, Chelsea 
allowed Balakov to sp™g 
from his position In the hole 
behind the strikers with arun 
at the heart of their defence 
which brushed aside Clarke s 
challenge and ended with a 
vital save from De Goey. 

Allhough Stuttgart’s more 


studious possession had cre- 
ated these chances, towards 
half-time Chelsea’s ability to 
move the ball forward quickly 
on the break brought them 
into the game. A Flo 
header landed cm top of the 
net, Di Matteo’s first-time 
shot was beaten away by 
Franz WobKahrt and a Den- 
nis Wise volley went just 
wide. 

As a result, Chelsea went 
into half-time more buoyed 
than they might have been. 
And when they emerged from 
the Interval they seemed to 
have more spring in their 
step. After 53 minutes Wise 
shot just wide. Five minutes 
later CfcanvUle went closer 
from 19 yards, forcing the 

German keeper to save to his 

right But on 70 minutes Chel- 
sea’s coach on the benc h, Gr a- 
•ham Rtx, made what turned 
out to be a momentous substi- 
tution as he replaced Flo with 
Tpla 

Within 45 seconds ofhis ap- 
pearance on the pitch the lit- 
I tie Italian striker had put 

Chelsea ahead and broken the 

l deadlock. Wise, from a cen- 
tral position about 35 yards 
i out, fed a perceptive ball for- 
r ward which, bisected the 
» Stuttgart defence and fell per- 
> fectiy for Zola, inside the 
1 area, to fire past WohlfehrL 
■ The Chelsea supporters, and 
a the Chelsea team, went wild 
!_ with delight. 

a Chelsea’s evening was 

spoiled sligitiy when Dan 
e Petrescu was harshly sent on 
L- for a foul on Murat Y akut . to 
a he followed by Stuttgart s 
d Gerhard Foschner in mjury- 
s time. But nothing could have 
a made a dent in the Itfndon 
ig team's celebrations. 


ChalBM (4-4-2): Do Goo,; Clarks 
Duborry, 

WlM. DI Matteo, Poyot (Nwion. wknmj. 
In* ^r*~ y~ uu " Mti,hrt: seto]®*?®' 

(End rasa, 5SJ. *•*}"■ JJJlSjElr 5 Haanor 
(QlordtevSe, ^1, 3°“°. 

(FUattc. 79); Batakow, Botrie. Atpobono- 
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before the Ecstasy ■ ■ ■ Chelsea's Gustavo Poyet is pushed d.wnbyFre^Bobic 
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Wise surprise ingredient 
in a tasty shrimp cocktail 

. — ■ uTT^Thn i the ball's natural 


Guardian Crossword No 21,274 
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David Lacey salutes a welcome appetiser 
for next week’s European Cup showdown 

AfegSs: 

sbjnmpcpcktati-Thesau European Championship by 
may be piquant andthe Sr^emThese days there is 

fissssssa--^ -Hasss—-* 

nigbrsoSeringwhenJu qualifier. So last night 

tus and Real 31 adrm<x»ntest chance to 

mcEur^ean^^fr^to the Rasunda echoing 

SsESgS 

saasssaf*- 

SSigssotherewasalvraysa 

freshness about last nb£i* 8 ^,^cnn Winners’ Cup at 

occasion which was notC1 ^ Wembley to 19®, beating 

nidi 1860 , tbelr team was en- 


tirelyEngllsb.“UpThe 

Inms” declared one banner 
in the Stuttgart section. 
Clearly someone had a long 
memory. “VialU for Pope” 


wastnemesia«euumuuv. 
sea. anything being possible 

post-Bosman. . 

There was a period early I 

in the game when Chelsea ap- 
peared In dire need ofPapai 
intervention, or some such. 
Far from recalling images of 
West Ebon’s success in the 

196 S they appeared Intent on 
summoning up the shades of 
West Ham's 4-2 defeat by 
Anderlechtinthe 1975flnaL 
Chelsea knew that Krasi- 
tnix Balakov was the Stutt- 
tEarfs orcbestrator but still 
appeared intent on handing 

the Bulgarian the baton 
■while wondering if he aid 
requests. Only when Dranis 
Wise began to blodkoffBala- 

kov^ an^es did Stuttgart 
start to stutter. 

It was tempting to beneve 

that, on Ms fcrm this season, 
Zola would not have posed 
too much of a threat on a 
lumpy pitch which held up 


the ball's natural run. 

Which goes to show how idle 

some thoughts can be- 
lt was not that Chelsea cre- 
ated fewer scoring chances. 
Before half-time, in feet, 
they had more, and their eve- 
ning would have undoubt- 
edly been more straight- 
forward bad Roberto Di 
Matteo not dragged that shot 
wide after five minutes. 

There was an absorbing 

battle of wits between, on the 
one hand. Tor Andre Flo and 
Thomas Bertbold and, on the 
other, Gianluca ViaDl and 
Thomas Schneider. When 
Flo moved to the left, work- 
ing with Danny Granville to 
turn the right flank of Stutt- 
gart’s defence, Chelsea 

looked more capable of tak- 
ing a grip on the match. 

In the event they only did 
so once Flo had given way to 
Zola. The situation de- 
manded one of Mark 

_ m. - -*- — 11 MOtoh. 


14 15 
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winners. Instead the mo- 
ment was provided by the 

name that has you murmur- 
ing, “J’Aocuse”. 


Across 

1 Revolting artist took endless 
time going round platform pj 

S Request on island for a flower 

cn 

9 The belle dame didn't have 
any. thank you (5) 

10 Equidistant from the centre, a 
new ear cOnlc (2,1,6) 

11 So called oriental article's 

pockmarked outside (10) 


12 Pleased to lake stone for 
statesman (4) 

14 Dish to silence the teacher of 
retigton in the world (5,5) 

18 David Is the one who takes 
the rest of the horses (11) 

2 1»24 Select burner for Samuel 

( 9 ) 

22 Martin's note about not 
starting to silence the West 

( 10 ) 


25 Head student at Cambridge 
University in Spanish city — 
merry thought! t9) 

26 Not polite about note for 
Bamaby(5) 

27 A little Wt of a gamble an the 
return of the deer (7) 

28 All round the sea bird is bone 

(7) 

Down 

1 Paul and Paul, Benedictine 

and Turk (6) j 

2 Little Amy, a beetle getting I 

slower (6) 

3 Doing Dublin's chimneys is a 
gamble (5,5) 

4 Oliver's tobacco (5) 

5 Supporter for cinematic 
raptor has scraper and 
rubber in car (5-4) 

6 Benefit from being one in 
spirit (4) 

7 Nicholas is reported to have 
put 5 cents aside (8) 

8 A story and an ode, etc, 
translated (8) 

13 Footwear for actor and 
producer of fragrant wood 
(6.4) 

15 Space under roof at home of 
footballer (9) 

1 6 Diamonds and lots of wolves 
— these should cool them (3-5) 

17 One with wisdom is without 
speed, now we can go so far 
(5,3) 


□□□□anna □□□□□□! 

□ □□□□□□I 
□□□□ nmooconiaati 

p □ □ p □ n 

□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ 
□nDEJBBQ □□□□□130 

□ □ Q Q 0 | 
□□□□□QQP □□□□□□■ 

□ m □ □ □ □ 

[□□□□omaiipn □□□a 
,□□□□□□□ 
!□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 

□ □ Q □ Q lj B 
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19 Country journalist in his 
element upside down7 (6) 

20 Current way to get paper (6) 

23 Enthusiasm's a Wiltshire 
village (5) 

24 See 21 

Solution tomorrow 

TT Stuck? Then cell our solutions Br» 
on 0891 338 238. Calls, cost SOp 
per mmute at afi times. Service sup- 
pbed by ATS 
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